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IDING with Gregg Davidson 
in a battered little old automo- 
bile over a mountain trail so 
tortuous and rocky as to be 
fascinating was a more awe- 
some experience to Dick Storey 

than guiding his Herne sales car through 
the traffic of Michigan Boulevard at the 
most crowded hour. Fifteen miles there 
were for them to cover, climbing and de- 
scending, over and through and round low 
mountains that formed this spur of the 
Ozarks. 

Dick marveled at the stark quiet, at 

the matchless wooded landscape, the 
loneliness of which was relieved only by 
an oecasional log cabin or a rail fence. 
Incongruous in such a setting was the 
activity of the two hundred men engaged 
in building the new state highway—a 
bridge gang ‘here, a grading gang there, 
a construction camp, a lakelike reservoir 
that Gregg had built for water supply, 
the paving and finishing machines that 
a continuously roaring fleet of trucks 
was feeding, the panting, sweating gang 
of laborers, form setters, pipe layers, stock 
piles that were young mountains of stone 
and sand. 

“Gregg,” declared Dick frankly, “I 
feel as out of place as—as a South Sea 
Islander set down in State Street for the 
first time! I don’t know what you're 
going to do with me down here!” 

Davidson laughed as he guided the car 
into a narrow cut where laborers were 
slowly widening the roadbed, which had 
been blasted out of solid rock. “I’m 
going to introduce you to what you seem 
to have missed—a good job. This is just 
one of the stepping stones—preparation 
of the subgrade, first essential to pave- 
ment construction.” 

Davidson climbed out of the car to give 
some orders to the grading foreman and 
then turned back shortly; a grin had spread 
over his eager face. “Dick, you can drive 
any car or boat that’s made and fly a plane, 
but I'll wager you never operated a mule!’”’ 

Dick shook his head. 

“Then you have a new thrill coming!” 
Sobering, Davidson added, “I want you to 
work here for a time swinging the pick and 
shovel, handling the slip and all that kind of 
thing—learn what a day’s work is, so that 

when I put you in charge of men 

x you'll know what to expect of 
them.” 

“All right,” came the pleasant 

answer. “By the way, Gregg, 

Ga what do I get out of this?” 

“Thirty cents to start with.” 
Dick’s eyes grew wide. “Thirty 
om —thirty cents!” 
~ “Yes,” replied Davidson. 
“Thirty cents an hour.” 

“But—but, Gregg!’ Dick 
gasped. “You told me I could 
make a living down here!’ 

“Oh, you can,’ was the as- 
sured answer. “You see, board 
and room will cost you only seven 
a week. You'll be able to save a 
bit.” 

“And where do we go from 
here?” Dick managed to ask 
weakly. 

“On and up,” said Gregg 
laughing. ‘Thirty-five cents, then 
forty—” 

“And the goal to be reached?” 
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“Well, my foremen and machine opera- 
tors who have been with me longest are get- 
ting close to two hundred a ae A smile, 
half rebellious, half resigned, flitted over 
Davidson’s fine face. ‘“‘And when you get to 
be superintendent of construction on your 
own job, Dick, and have given the state 
your faithful service for several years you 
may aspire to the fabulous salary of three 
hundred a month, like your humble servant 
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graduate, aviator and automobile salesman, 
set to work on a stubborn rock that must be 
dug from its place. He could see the half- 
concealed smiles of the other workmen as 
they observed his awkwardness. Well, that 
would pass along with the rebellion of his 
muscles. Thirty cents an hour—for ten 
hours. That made a day’s work down here. 
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Five o’clock and nine hundred feet! 


here. Engineers, you know, like school- 
teachers, are supposed to be above mer- 
cenary motives in their work.” 

Dick opened his mouth impulsively to 
answer, but he considered and closed it 
again. 

“Ton’t overdo at first, boy. Toughen 
up gradually. Henry over there will tell 
you what to do. He’s leaving in a few 
days, and then I'll want you to run 
this gang for a while.” And Gregg Da- 
vidson was off down the road. 

Dick Storey plumped himself on a rock, 
held his head, swallowed hard a few times 
and rubbed his eyes as if to make sure that 
he was awake. He had received a jolt. For 
some time he considered his predicament in 
bleak dismay. At last he laughed grimly. 
The joke was on him; he had jumped at con- 
clusions. Envious of Gregg, who had seemed 
to exude success when they had lunched to- 
gether in the city a few weeks before, and 
who had held forth enthusiastically about 
the “bully”? work he was doing, Dick had 
confided his disgust with his own adventures 
in jobs,—in the air mail service, as bond 
salesman and then as automobile salesman, 
—each of which had failed to provide him a 
living. He had rushed down to the Ozarks 
after being overwhelmed in an avalanche of 
monthly bills, because Gregg had assured 
him of a good job. And here was Gregg, with 
years of successful engineering experience 
behind him, getting a paltry three hundred 
dollars! ““‘Why, I earned almost as much as 
that selling Herne cars and thought it was a 
pittance!’ Dick had been on the point of ex- 
claiming, but had caught himself in time. 

He made a quick resolve. He would not 
tell Gregg that he was immeasurably worse 
off for coming down; he would do his work 
and pretend to like it until he could save 
enough money to get back to the city. 

So with a pick Dick Storey, college 
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He thought of his alarm clock, which was 
accustomed to ring at nine o’clock in the 
morning; of his leisurely calls upon clients 
for a few hours each day; of the opportunity 
that his former work had given him for 
dropping into an afternoon concert; of the 
evenings when he was never too tired to 
seek either some place of amusement or one 
of his clubs. It would take—thus he figured 
to the thud of his dogged strokes—at least 
four months to save enough money to get 
away. Groaning inwardly, he went up ahead 
when Henry, the grading foreman, called 
him to be instructed in the mysteries of per- 
sonally conducting a team of mules and a 
slip scraper. On monotonous trip after mo- 
notonous trip he drove the machine into the 
hard earth where a cut was to be made, 
heaved all his weight upon it, hauled it ahead 
to the next fill, dumped it and, blinded with 
clouds of dust, turned back to refill. 

During the two weeks that he was “straw 
boss” of the subgrading gang Dick had to 
muster all of his endurance to stick to his 
resolution. His arms and back were tortur- 
ingly lame; his calves ached like toothache; 
his eyes smarted from the dust; his patience 
was worn thin by the whimsies of the mules. 
But Dick’s chin was square, and for Gregg’s 
sake he gallantly feigned to be enthusiastic 
over his work. 

After the first two weeks, however, he 
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discovered that he no longer had to pretend 
to be interested. For then Gregg said to him, 
“Your next stunt, Dick, will be to learn to 
operate every piece of machinery on the job.” 

Dick had loved machinery all his life, and 
now to become intimately acquainted with 
so large an assortment! ‘‘It’ll be one glorious 
party!” he declared to Gregg, and to himself 
he added, “It will make my term of penance 
seem shorter!’’ 

Indeed the following months sped by. In 
turn Dick ran the crane, unloading stone and 
sand; he pulled the grader with the great 
tractor, tearing up the old hard packed road; 
he ran the steam roller over the subgrade; 
he drove trucks and repaired them; he ran 
the loading machines and the huge mixer, 
thrilling as he discharged the great. bucket- 
fuls of concrete; he ran the finishing ma- 

chine over the freshly-poured pavement 

and had the satisfaction of leaving a 

stretch of smooth, well-built road behind 

him. 

All the time he was getting nearer 
and nearer his goal by saving determin- 
edly from his small earnings. He even 
washed out his own underelothes each 
night in order to save laundry bills. He 
laughed at himself, a fellow who had 
always had a reputation for being a free 
spender, for his rigid economies. But 
they supplied the only way out. 

Dick never ceased to marvel at Gregg 
Davidson. The man’s enthusiasm was so 
fine and unflagging; he gave such scrup- 
ulous care to the countless details 

_ that claimed his attention; he endured 

so persistently; up and down the road 

he went from six o’clock in the morning 
until eight at night and rushed through 
his office work after that! All for a mis- 
erable three hundred dollars a month! 

Nothing for all his overtime, and hé 

never complained—Dick quite lost pa- 
tience over the matter. It 
was a confounded shame 
for a man to throw him- 
self away like that and 
not to realize that he was 
doing so! 

Dick’s affection for 
Gregg, which was his 
small boy’s hero worship 
glorified,—for the two 

ad been neighbors in 
the same small town,— 
was what made the 
thought of leaving unex- 
pectedly hard. Dick said 
to himself that Gregg 
would be grieved to learn 
that he was dissatisfied. 

The day came when 
the little bank account 
had grown, bit by bit, to almost one hun- 
dred dollars. It was when Davidson came 
by to see how Dick was getting on with 
repairing a loader that Dick finally made 
known his purpose. 

“But, good gracious, Dick!’ Gregg re- 
monstrated. “I had congratulated myself 
that you were really interested!” 

a I am interested!’ Dick stammered. 
“But I feel that I can do better,—and,—and 
it will all be owing to you, Gregg. You’ve 
taught me two things—what a day’s work is 
and that a man’s expenditures should be 
governed by his income. Now, you see, 
going back to my old job, or one like it and 
applying those principles—” 

“Yes,” said Gregg tersely, “but what is 
going to make you apply them?” Gregg’s 
forehead wrinkled in disappointment. “Dick, 
haven’t you any idea yet what a good job 
+ 99 
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What was Gregg trying to get at anyhow? 
“Tt seems to me, Gregg,” Dick burst out 
impulsively, “that it would be more in order 
for me to ask you that!” 

“Um. Think it over and hang round a few 
days longer.” 

The following day at a most inopportune 
time Gregg Davidson was called away to a 
conference at headquarters. Hitherto the 
pavement had traveled down one hill only to 
start abruptly up another, and the going had 
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been slow; six hundred feet was a 
good day’s run. Now, however, 
they were coming down into a con- 
siderable little valley where there 
was nearly a mile of roadbed that 
was almost level. Davidson had 
been counting on making a record 
run of a thousand feet a day on 
that stretch. 
“Oh, well,” he said philosophi- 
cally on leaving, “by tonight 
everything will be set for the first 
thousand feet. There’s a good 
stretch of subgrade ready; ma- 
chinery’s all shipshape, and Jim 
out there is the best paving fore- 
man in the state. He'll carry on. You jump 
in anywhere you see you're needed, Dick. 
We'll get our thousand feet!’ 
It did look plausible. And the day’s work 
went on creditably, though it was the hot- 
test day of the summer,—the mercury was 





the mixer was still in a deep cut where not a 
breath of a breeze could reach it. As Gregg 
had prophesied, Jim carried on more than 
zealously with his added responsibility—too 
zealously it proved in such heat. Toward the 
close of the afternoon he was prostrated. 

“If only it could have got me instead!” 
Dick Storey kept saying as he attended to 
sending Jim in to the doctor. Calamity of 
calamities! But there was little time for him 
to brood over it. He was much too busy 
looking after the details of closing down— 
covering the finished pavement, preparing 
the subgrade for the next day, all of the de- 
tails that he had seen Jim attend to. Then he 
went into town on the last truck. 

“Hi, Dick!’ called a crowd of truck driv- 
ers as he entered the mess house. “Let’s run 
up to St. Louis over Sunday. No work to- 
morrow. The doctor says Jim can’t be 
around for several days.” 

Dick faced them. “‘You mean,” he asked 
slowly, “that you think that paver is going 
to shut down tomorrow?” An idle paver! 
Dick figured hastily. That meant that pro- 
duction amounting to from five thousand to 
seven thousand dollars would not be accom- 
plished. 

“It can’t run without a boss. Sure it’ll 
shut down,” the driver insisted. 

“Weill, it won't!” Dick heard himself reply 
involuntarily. 

“Who's going to run the paving gang?” 

Dick lived through an awful moment of 
doubt: and apprehension. But Gregg had 
told him to jump in wherever he was needed, 
and surely he was needed here. He might 
not be able to fill Jim’s place, but at least he 
could rattle round in it. “I’m going to run 
it,’ he answered the boys steadily. “Just 
spread the news round, will you, so we won’t 
be short of labor?” 

Dog-tired, Dick went to his room and to 
bed, but he slept little, for his mind was too 
busy with problems for the morrow. Would 
the workmen respect his authority? How 
hard should he dare drive them in that 
scorching heat? A shower came up in the 
night,—blessed relief!—but would it make 
the following day’s work impossible? Dick 
was up at daylight and out on the road in 
Davidson’s car. The shower, he found, had 
merely laid the dust out at the mixer. His 
spirits rose immeasurably. 

“I believe,” he declared wonderingly to 
himself, “that I feel as tickled as I did when 
1 was a kid and found that the rain hadn’t 
spoiled the picnic!” 

He hurried back to town, started the 
trucks out loaded with laborers, snatched a 
bite of breakfast and was on the road again, 
passing the workmen. 

A thousand feet from where the mixer 
loomed he stopped, and setting a stake, tied 
his handkerchief to it. That was the goal 
they must reach! “A thousand feet today or 
bust!’ he declared. 

Then he brought himself up short. What 
difference did it make how much he person- 
ally desired to reach the goal? Alone he could 
not do it. He realized how greatly success 
depends upon the codperation of the whole 
organization. Results mattered little to the 

rank and file of those men. He could count 
on his fingers those who really cared. Dobbs, 
the mixer-operator, he could count on—and 
the great mixer reared itself there majesti- 
cally as if asserting how easily it could step 
over those thousand feet if only it could be 
fed fast enough. The operator of the finishing 
machine was an expert and took pride in his 
work. He would keep up with the mixer, 
whatever its pace. But the laborers who 
shoveled the concrete would be _ better 
pleased to goa hundred feet than a thousand! 
Back at the loaders, one of the operators was 
right there on the job; the other was a dallier. 
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Perhaps half the truck drivers 
could be counted on to get their 
loads to the mixer without wasting 
time; the others would fiddle 
along. 

The workmen were arriving now 
and taking up their stations. Some- 
how he must inspire them to their 
greatest output. How to do it? He 
went forward among them. “‘Say,’ 
he began, ‘“‘we’re on our own ‘to- 
day, and the chief’s expecting us 
to make a thousand feet. There’s 
our goal. Let’s reach it! It has 
cooled off, a bully day to make a 
record run! What say?” 

He looked about him. Yes, he saw enthu- 
siasm, but only where he had expected it; 
elsewhere was indifference. A thousand feet? 
That meant shoveling hard and fast, pound- 
ing a truck steadily over rough roads, hump- 
ing every minute. Why exert themselves so? 
What did they get out of it? 

Dick’s spirits sank. Then from somewhere 
in the depths came his inspiration. “And, 
say, wait a minute!’ he added, taking out 
his notebook and figuring excitedly. Eighty 
to a hundred men averaging about thirty 
cents an hour. Great! There was just enough! 
‘“‘And for anything over eight hundred feet,” 
Dick added, ‘“‘there’ll be a bonus of one extra 
hour’s pay to every man; for over nine 
hundred feet, two hours’ pay; for over one 
thousand feet, three hours’ pay. And the 
bonus is cash tonight!” 

And now as Dick looked round where 
there had been indifference there was eager- 
ness. Large eyes gleamed with childish an- 
ticipation in black faces; the men seized 
their picks and shovels willingly. 

“Y’ll hurry back to the loaders and tell 
that gang the news!” shouted a usually 
apathetic driver. 

The scheme promised success; yet there 
was something bordering on contempt in 
the smiles that Dick and Dobbs exchanged. 

Presently there came the roar of the load- 
ers a quarter of a mile down the road as the 
stone and sand from the stock piles clanked 
out of the small loader buckets into the 
trucks; a cloud of dust rose from the cement 
platform as the bags were emptied. The first 
of the day’s procession of loaded trucks 
came hurrying down the road, turned ex- 
pertly on the turntable, backed ‘to the mixer 
and dumped its batch into the enormous 
skip. The skip rose slowly to its height of 
more than twenty feet, dumped and fell 
while the roaring drum revolved with the 
mix. A minute later the bucket shot out on 
its boom; Dobbs discharged its load, and the 
colored boy s, up to their knees in the agglu- 
tinating mass, eagerly plied their shovels 
and sang: “Ah shuah can use dem extra 
nickels, Mistah Dick!” The finishing ma- 
chine struck off and tamped and smoothed 
assuredly. 

Dick bounded to the platform of the mixer 
beside Dobbs; his blood was racing through 
his veins. “I declare,” he cried, laughing, 
“I’m getting more excited over seeing this 
big old boy plod over those thousand feet 
than I did over last year’s auto races!” 

All the morning the paver moved resolute- 
ly and cumbersomely forward. By noon they 
had finished a good half of their distance. 
The men cheered as they gathered about the 
hot lunch sent out from the mess house. 
Dick hurried into town in the car and visited 
the bank. 

Promptly at one o’clock—there was no 
stalling today—the procession of trucks be- 
gan again. Steadily the ribbon-like pave- 
ment stretched its smooth gray length far- 
ther and farther along the little valley. Dick 
looked ahead in absorbed anticipation; it 
was great to think of its winding on and on 
over the next hill into the town! All day he 
was first here and then there on the work, 
attending to the hundred details on which 
smooth running depended. But Dick did not 
feel that he was running the job; he felt that 
the job was running him, that it had reached 
out and laid hold on him with some strong 
hypnotic influence. 

Four o’clock and eight hundred feet of 
pavement! Hats went up into the air. Five 
o’clock and nine hundred feet! Black-faced 
boys began spending “dem extra nickels” 
while they shovelled tirelessly. Everyone 
seemed almost to be holding his breath lest 
some of the machinery break during this 
last hour. But the little god of luck was with 
them; at six o’clock they had run twenty 
feet past the goal. It was done! 

But Dick Storey had scant time to realize 
his triumph. He was too busy handing out 
small change from the small leather bag that 
he had brought from the bank—seventy-five 
cents here, ninety there, a dollar, a dollar and 
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twenty, till he had given out almost one 
hundred dollars and the bag was lean. 

“Dick,” inquired Gregg Davidson the 
following onaee leaning Heck in his office 
chair, “how did you ever come to think of 
that bonus idea?” 

“Well, how else could you do it?’ Dick 
countered in tones of disgust. ‘“The majority 
of those men work merely for what they get 
out of it.” 

Davidson threw back his head and laughed 
uproariously. 

Dick Storey stared at him for a moment 
and flushed. He realized all at once just why 
Gregg was laughing. It was not so long ago 
that he himself had been accustomed to 
think of his work in terms of what he got out 
of it! He thought of that on! in Chicago and 
of his discontented tale to G regg— 

“Now you're talking, boy!’ the superin- 
tendent interrupted him. “Before this 
you ve had the idea that life is one vast play- 
ground and work something incidental to 
furnish expense money. Naturally it never 
furnished enough. Quite a common attitude. 
But when a job once gets under your skin— 
you see, you never before got on intimate 
enough terms with one to let it—you’re 
going to forget to howl round about not being 
able to make a living, for a living won’t be 
such a complex, fastidious thing as you’ve 
thought it was!” 

Davidson hesitated, then tossed a freshly- 
opened letter in Dick’s direction and added 
modestly: “Moreover when you’re living for 
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your work instead of working for your living 
things sort of adjust themselves. I was sur- 
prised by a hundred dollar raise today. 
Things come as a rule, I believe, for value 
received.” 

Dick Storey began to understand. He re- 
membered the thrill that he had felt as he 
watched the mixer stalk ahead, the fun of 
seeing the road unroll through the valley un- 
der his direction. 

“But, Dick,”—Gregg was quizzical now, 

—“how do you figure you're going to get 
back to the city, now that your little wad is 
all spent as a bonus for wops and colored 
boys?” 

ick looked up in astonishment as if he 
had scarcely realized before that his savings 
were gone. Then he laughed recklessly. “I 
want to see that road come rolling into town! 
Do you want me to stay, Gregg? Can I do 
you any good?” 

“That’s the slant!” eame the joyous an- 
swer. Gregg chuckled softly to himself for a 
while and then added quietly: “All this time, 
Dick, I’ve been training you with your ver- 
satility of qualifications to be my utility 
man, one that I can use anywhere in any 
emergency. Does the job appeal to you?” 

“Does it?” cried Dick, quite forgetting 
the matter of compensation. “It’s a hum- 
dinger! It’ll be a regular sport!” 

“And that,” observed Gregg Davidson 
succinetly, “is a first-class definition of 2 
good job. For after all work is the biggest, 
most thrilling game there is!” 
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ADGE took her party dress 
out of the cedar closet and, 
holding it at arm’s length, 
looked at it ruefully, It 
was just the color of Irish 
elegance roses and the 
sort of dress that never 

goes out of style, but it was two years old, 

terribly antiquated! Father was ridiculously 
fond of it, and Madge had to admit to 
herself that it was becoming. But now she 
flung it on a chair in a heap and sat down 
on the floor to think, which meant mostly 
yearning for something she knew she 
shouldn’t ask her father ema new dress. 
Father hadn’t been doing well in business 
lately. He had a worried look and a habit of 
not listening to what you were saying to 
him, of smiling mechanically at your jokes 
and of not even noticing the things you did 
- lease and surprise him, such as preparing 
essert that he liked or knitting him that 
thick and handsome pair of golf stockings— 
with Katie’s help where you turned the heel 

—or arranging a particularly lovely bouquet 

of flowers. : 

Except for Katie, who had presided in the 
kitchen and made herself felt_all over the 
rest of the house ever since Madge could 
remember, there were in the family only her- 
self and her father. Out of the past came 
memories of her mother, some one in a soft, 
trailing dress who always bent over her crib 
to kiss her just as she was going to sleep or 
who sometimes sang at the old square piano 
with the lamplight shining in her rippling 
brown hair—songs out of a quaint book 
called Pan Pipes. Laughing and tender, she 
had always been there in those remembered 
days—the sun and centre of a little girl’s 
life. But then had come a day when the 
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curtains were drawn in the room upstairs, and 
a large friendly woman wearing a small dot 
of a cap and a crisp, rustling white dress, 
lifted you up to kiss a person you loved and 
clung to—a person whose eyes seemed 
strangely large and dark. 

Madge still remembered the pain of the 
wondering, lonely days that followed. She 
had been four years old then; now she was 
fifteen and her father’s constant companion. 
All these years she and her father had been 
chums in a very intimate sense. They had 
Pp _— together and read to- 
gether—wonderful books a 
—_ many girls hadn’t even 

eard of!—and had tramped 
together over the foothills. On 
a certain day in spring they 
always made a pilgrimage to 
the place where the manza- 
nita bloomed with its waxy 
»ink clusters of tiny globe- 
ike flower 8, and underneath 
it the ‘“Johnny-jump-ups’”’ seemed always 
to spring out of the ground overnight with 
their perky blossoms and unforgettable 
peculiar fragrance. And the trip to Carmel! 
“Mr. Carroll and Miss Carroll’ were 
greeted like old friends at the inn and by the 
jolly chef who‘cooked abalones to perfection 
in quaint old Monterey. 

Lately Madge had been feeling nearly 
grown up and had been taking care of father 
almost more than he took care of her. But 
now she sat in a heap on the floor, looking 
like a spoiled child, with her hair rumpled 
and a scowl on her brow, all because she 
wanted a new dress. 

The slam of the front door, which had an 
impertinent habit of dragging itself shut 
with a terrific and unexpected bang, an- 
nounced father’s somewhat early return, and 
Madge, just stopping to run the brush vig- 
orously over her short hair, leaped.down the 
stairs two steps at a time into his arms, 

He looked tired, she observed at once, but 
he smiled in the nice wrinkly way he had 
and shook her gently by her slim shoulders 
and tweaked the ear that he found somehow 
beneath the mop of dark and wayward hair. 

“You're early, aren’t you, father?”’” Madge 
said. “I’ll tell Katie you’re here.”’ 

“And then, Madge, pack me a bagful of 
socks and ties and things,” father said, tak- 
ing out his watch. “I have to go to Los 
Angeles on the Owl on some business to- 
night.” 

“To be gone how long, father?” 

“About two weeks, impet.” 

Two weeks from now the party! Madge 
felt suddenly like a live exclamation point! 
She watched her father hang up his hat. 
“Well, Pll just ask him,” she said to herself 
with a faint throb of remorse, conscious that 
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he was always eager to give her everything 
and that it hurt him to deny her. 

“Father, may I have a new dress?” 

Mr. Carroll hesitated. ‘Could you wait, 
dear,—for two weeks,—until this business 
in Los Angeles is settled?” 

Madge caught the lapels of his coat in an 
appealing gesture. “Father, it’s for the party 
at school—two weeks from tonight. You see 
—lI’ve worn the old one—nearly two years.” 

“It’s a very sweet and becoming dress, 
Madge—” 

“But the girls will all be having new 
ones 

“The girls—they’re just afraid you'll cut 
them out, Madge! If they could get new 
faces too—and dispositions—and—” 

Madge pressed a palm against his lips. 
“Father, I do want it!” 

“And don’t you see, dear,’’—he lifted her 
firm little chin and looked seriously into her 
dark eyes,—‘‘I do want you to ‘have it!” 
There was a note of gravity in Mr. Carroll’s 
voice now. “But—well, the truth is, dear, 
that things haven’t been going very well at 
the office—and now I am worried by rumors 
of this failure of Biglow’s in Los Angeles.” 

“And we shan’t have our week at Car- 
mel?” Madge caught her breath. 

“Oh, surely, we'll stick to that,” said Mr. 
Carroll. 

Then Madge said an astonishing thing. 
“Father, I’d rather have the dress!’’ 

Mr. Carroll looked at her, taking off his 
glasses and rubbing them and putting them 
on again as if to clarify his vision of this new 
and extraordinary Madge, who a few sum- 
mers before was satisfied to “live” in “mid- 
dies’”’ from one week’s end to the next, had 
even quarreled with Katie about it! 

With her alert face uplifted to his Madge 
was waiting for his answer. He couldn’t help 
sighing. Well, this was youth with its im- 
passioned desire for the immediate j oy. But 
she must want the dress terribly, for some 
inexplicable reason not to be even guessed at 
by a mere parent, and a male parent at that! 
Mr. Carroll blew his nose for no reason 
whatever unless to conceal his dismay be- 
neath much flapping of a voluminous white 
handkerchief. 

“Well, if you, feel like that, my dear, 
have the dress—” He reached into his waist- 
coat pocket, brought out the shabby old 
wallet that he carried there, and Madge 
found herself holding in a trembling little 
hand three twenty-dollar bills. 

“That’s enough, isn’t it?”’ father inquired. 

“Enough!” cried Madge, gasping. ““That’s 
wonderful, father! It won’t cost that, I 
know; there’ll be some change for you, 
you'll see.” 

She made as if to cast herself upon his 
neck; then a sobering thought came leaping 
from some recess of her mind. “It means— 
you can’t have your holiday—” 

“T probably shouldn’t have time,” mum- 
bled Mr. Carroll, avoiding her eyes. He took 
out his watch. “Ill invade the kitchen and 
inform Katie I’m here while you,scamper up 
and pack my toothbrush for me. 

Madge paused a moment halfway up the 
stairs. Father was looking up at her in that 
funny way he sometimes looked at her of 
late, almost as if he didn’t know her! She 
clasped her hands, dancing perilously on the 
step. “Pink chiffon, father, with little roses 
“a things—” 

He chuckled. 

That was the comparatively harmless be- 
ginning of the new dress. 

On Wednesday Miss Crisp, 





the dress- 
maker, arrived, brisk and neat, with a small 
black bag—she called it a “eaba,” whatever 
that might be!—containing her own special 
scissors, a tape measure, other tools of her 
trade and a neat white apron, which she un- 
folded and tied round her waist as she gazed 
over Madge’s shoulder, following with her 
eyes a small pointing finger— 

“Chie Frock for the Debutante—Dream 
Frills and the Dawning Rosebuds of a 
Woodland Morn.’”’ 

Miss Crisp snorted a little—it was a way 
she had—and peered over her glasses at the 
picture in the magazine. ‘““How many yards 
have you got?” 

“Six,” said Madge, indicating a filmy 
cloud of chiffon on the bed. 

“You'll need three more,” said Miss 
Crisp firmly. 

Madge opened her mouth, and it re- 
mained open for several moments. 

“With all those frills,” explained Miss 
Crisp, suspending a pincushion on _ her 
breast by means of a large safety pin. She 
looked at the picture again, intently. “And 


silk for the slip. It’ll have to be built on a 
foundation.” 
“Just like a house!” 


exclaimed Madge, 
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She swayed to her sition ond fell in love with tt 


indulging in a laugh that caused Miss Crisp, 
who had little nonsense in her make-up, to 
look up vaguely from threading her needle. 

And then Madge sobered down and began 
to count. “Eighteen dollars for chiffon and 
three more yards needed—that’s twenty- 
seven dollars. And silk-at two dollars a yard, 
—even China silk costs that now,—it’ll 
cost as much as a house presently!” 

Father had given her sixty dollars; two 
twenty-dollar bills and two silver dollars— 
all that was left of the original sum—reposed 
at that moment under her best handker- 
chiefs in the left-hand corner of the top 
bureau drawer. Madge timidly put a ques- 
tion to Miss Crisp: “How many days will it 
take you, Miss Crisp, to make the dress?” 

The dressmaker looked at the picture 
again, with her head cocked on one side 
sparrow-wise. Madge held her breath. 
“You'll J gad those ‘dawning rosebuds,’ ready 
made, I suppose, at Swan’s,” Miss Crisp 
replied. ‘Well, it'll take me all of three days 
to make that dress, Miss Carroll.” 

Madge ran her hand through her hair 
while she made a rapid calculation. “Miss 
Crisp, three-fifty a day and car fare,—that’s 
three dollars and sixty -two cents,—three 
times two is six,—three times six is eighteen 
and carry one,—three times three is 
nine and one is ten, and ten dollars 
and eighty-six cents from forty-two 
dollars is thirty-one dollars and four- 
teen cents.” 

The result made her scalp tingle, 
but Madge preserved her outward 
self-possession. She reached for her 
hat. “T’ll get the silk now,” she said. 





“And the rosebuds,”’ added Miss 
Crisp 
“Oh, yes.” 





“And abou 
yards of narrow blue ribbon. And 
that reminds me’’—Miss Crisp picked | 


up the fateful magazine, and Madge Le aoe: 


stood watching with an inward trem- 
or—‘‘there’s a sash, Miss Carroll— 
that’ll be real pretty now!’ Miss k 
Crisp was beginning to be enthusias- 
tic just as Madge’s spirits were sink- 
ing to the region of her shoe tops. 
‘‘About four inches wide so it’ll crush 
nicely, dear, and—umm,—let me see, 
yes, three yards will do— 
you'd better make it three 
and a half, to be sure.” 9 
Madge felt her smile of {£ 
acquiescence beginning to 
freeze. She jammed her hat on 


yee started out the front door. Katie called 
to 

“You'd better get some chops, Miss 
Madge, dearie.’”’ In an ominous whisper she 
added, ‘‘Those thin women eat awful hearty, 
you mark my words!” 

Madge began with the silk for the ‘“foun- 
dation.” It came to fifteen dollars, which 
would leave her with exactly twenty-seven 
dollars in her purse. 

“T must save enough cash for Miss 
Crisp,” thought Madge rather desperately 
as she waited for her package. She took ten 
dollars and eighty-six cents and put it care- 
fully into the middle pocket of her purse and 
then, having received parcel and change, 
with a mere sixteen dollars and fourteen 
cents to spend strayed hesitatingly along 
Swan’s alluring aisles. 

“How much is this?” she found herself 
presently asking the elegant little person 
who stood behind the ribbon counter. 

“That is three dollars a yard. How many 
yards do you need? This is a remnant—” 

“T want three and a half yards,” Madge 
said mechanically. 

“That is exactly what is left on this 
piece,” said the artful lady. “Aren’t you 
fortunate?” 

“Yes,” said Madge, smiling stiffly 
and wondering why. 

You see, you are saving fifty 

cents; I am letting you have the 


4 whole piece for only ten dollars,” said 
SS the saleswoman brightly. 

Z Madge looked over her change. 
She had saved fifty cents! But there 
were only six dollars and fourteen 

- cents left, and she had to purchase 
> chiffon and rosebuds! As in a dream 












—or was it a nightmare?—Madge 
strolled toward the fatal spot where, 
feeling magnificently wealthy with 
fathers’ three bills in her purse, she 
had made her first purchase of chiffon 
at three dollars a yard. 

“How do you do, Miss Carroll,” 
said the affable old gentleman with 
sidewhiskers who sold the silk goods. 

Madge acknowledged his greeting, 
feeling the tiniest bit of pride that 
he had remembered her name—as he 
meant her to do! 

‘And what can I do for you?” 
he inquired. 

“I'd like three more yards of 
chiffon,” she said, giving him 
the sample that she had 
clutched and crushed in her 
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moist hand. “Tt’s three dollars a yard, 
isn’t it? 

“Three dollars and a quarter a yard now, 
Miss Carroll. Chiffons have gone up. 

Madge’s spirits promptly went down. 

“Three yards, you said?” he inquired 
blandly, sweeping it over the counter in 
splendid billows. 

“Yes, three yards. 

The old gentleman stroked his whiskers 
and shook his head reflectively. 

“What is it?” inquired Madge, her heart 
sinking. 

“T don’t like to make a remnant of this 
beautiful material. There are four and seven- 
eighths yards left in the piece—” 

“Then what is to be done?” Madge in- 
quired in her innocence. 

“T will give it to you for thirteen dollars, 
just as if you were buying only four yards. 
Isn’t it exquisite?”’ He held it up to the 
light. 
“But I don’t want four yards,” 
Madge falteringly. 

“T am not permitted to cut the piece, 
Miss Carroll,” said the clerk politely. “I 
have made you a bargain price, and I advise 
you to take advantage of it.” He smiled 
affably. 

Madge hesitated a moment. “Well, I will 
take it,” she said finally. Her heart gave a 
thump. 

He bent a respectful gray head. 

“Charge it, please,” said Madge dizzily. 
“T have an account. % 

She stood as in a dream while the package 
was being wrapped. Suddenly she remem- 
bered the narrow blue ribbon; she must re- 
trace her steps. 

Very narrow the ribbon was indeed; it 
almost seemed flimsy, and yet it cost her 
three dollars and twenty cents, and that left 
her only two dollars and ninety-four cents 
in her purse. 

And now for the rosebuds! They were 

“imported” and “French” and cost Madge 
—at least they would cost her eventually— 
four dollars and ninety-five cents. She had 
charged seventeen dollars and ninety-five 
cents’-worth of goods to herself—well, she 
wouldn’t think about it. The new dress had 
been started; she couldn’t abandon it now, 
and after all how simple it was to say 

“charge it” —and it made you feel extremely 
grown up! 

As the dress grew and the shock of its cost 
became less Madge’s enthusiasm revived. 
She gazed at her reflection in the mirror. 

“Why, you don’t look like yourself at 
all!” exclaimed Miss Crisp. 

Madge understood that it was meant to be 
a compliment, And, contemplating her re- 
flection, the girl realized that it was indeed 
true; a floating fairy, a sumptuous lithe 
creature of frills and flounces, greeted her, 
amazingly fashionable, sophisticated and 
entirely pert! Like a feminine Narcissus she 
sway ed to her reflection and fell in love with 
it! 

The third day the dress was done. Madge 
presented the ten dollars and eighty-six 
cents that she had saved for this moment of 
triumph, and Miss Crisp dropped the money 
into the black “caba” along with the pin- 
cushion, the scissors, the tape measure and 
the neatly folded apron. 

Miss Crisp was enamored of her success; 
accidentally perhaps, she had achieved a 
“creation.” As she put on her stiff black hat 
and drew on the funereal cotton gloves she 
surveyed the swaying figure. “You'll be the 
belle of the ball, Miss Madge!’ 

“Do you think so?’”’ Madge pirouetted be- 
fore the long mirror. “It is beautiful!” Sud- 
denly she kissed Miss Crisp. “I’m so grate- 
ful to you!” she exclaimed. 

“Well, you do look lovely, though I be- 
lieve as a rule,” said Miss Crisp firmly, “that 
girls should not be told they look pretty. 
My mother never told me so.’ Somehow 
that didn’t seem so extraordinary as poor 
Miss Crisp, black bag in hand, gazing over 
her glasses, seemed to think. 

“T really do look nice?” Madge asked. 

“With silver slippers and just the faintest 
pink hoisery you'll be perfect!’ Miss Crisp 
cried recklessly with a warmth—perhaps the 
kiss had done it—of which she hardly 
seemed capable. 

Madge looked into the glass again. “Yes, 
these slippers are wrong!” she observed. 
“They looked all right with the old dress, 
but—well, [’ve just got to have new ones, 
haven’t I?” 

“Yes, you’ve just got to,” 
agreed. 

“; herefore the next day Madge was tread- 
ing again the magic aisles at Swan’s. 


” 


replied 


Miss Crisp 


She ng eash for the pink silk stockings 
the hosiery 


in department. Was there 
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ever such a convenient place as Swan’s! 
‘They had everything; if Madge had needed 
‘i pipe organ or a striped zebra to complete 
her costuine, it would instantly have been 
hers for the mere repetition of those magic 
words! 

Next she went to the shoe department, 
where she was waved by a princely gesture 
to a seat. A young man with such smooth 
shining hair that he would have made a 
good advertisement for Swan’s Superfine 
Shoe Polish bent over her foot. 

“You whi uve a very expensive foot, Miss 
Carroll,” he said, looking up at her engag- 
ingly after removing her shoe. 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean,” 
M: - said in some confusion. 

“A slim, narrow foot like yours—triple A 
—can never be properly fitted except in a 
high-priced slipper,’ the elegant youth ex- 
plained. 

Madge wiggled her toes and gazed down 
at the foot. She had never noticed that her 
feet were anything but—just feet. 

The princeling climbed the ladder with 
monkey-like dexterity. 

“Qh, what darlings!” Madge couldn’t 
help exclaiming as he presently held a slipper 
daintily between thumb and finger; it was 
cloth of silver with the tiniest buckle in 
brilliants. 

“How much are they?” Madge asked in a 
timid voice. 

“Fifteen dollars,” said the elegant youth 
smoothly without the flicker of an eyelash. 

“Why, I didn’t know—” Madge began 
falteringly. 

“Oh, but your foot—triple A—” 

The toes went in. 

“‘Now stand up, please.” 

He arranged the foot mirror. What ele- 
gance, a glass specially for mere feet! 

“Can this be my foot?’’ Madge thought, 
feeling just as Cinderella must have felt— 
and as ready as she to go to balls three 
nights running! Feet could be pretty; hers 
were pretty ! She sat down with a little sigh— 

“Charge them,” she said. 

The shiny brown head bent over the sales 
book—“ Name—address—self?”’ 

A moment later. Madge left the depart-.- 
ment with the precious glistening: slippers 
in a pareel tucked under her arm. Suddenly 
she bumped into some one who was hurrying 
along. It was Vivienne Barker—Vivienne, 
the fashion plate of the school! 

“Oh, Madge! Shopping too?” 

“‘T’ve just bought some slippers,” Madge 
re plie d, assuming an air of nonchalance. 

“It’s just awful what you have to pay for 
slippe rs—when you’ve got an expensive 
foot.’ 

Vivienne’s blue eyes opened a little wider 
than usual, but she was the sort of girl who 
is always determined to show herself unim- 
pressed. She ignored feet and slippers both. 
“Y’ve just bought a fan,” she remarked. 
“You know fans are being used this year a 
lot. Ostrich—” 

Madge was impressed and was the sort 
that showed it. “Oh, but don’t they cost a 
lot?” she asked. 

“Only thirty dollars,” Vivienne replied 
carelessly and rattled on: ‘Miss Crisp told 
mother your dress is sweet. I’m just dying to 
see it, dear. I bought mine here at Swan’s 
ready made of course; it saves such a lot of 
fuss. It’s jade green with lots and lots of tiny 
crystal beads. Green’s worn so much this 
year.” She clutched a bunch of orchids on 
her little summer fur. “Paul sent me these,” 
she whispered. “Have you got your card 
filled? I’ve not even extras left. There’s 
mother—” With a final clutch at Madge’s 
arm she was gone. 

Madge with her parcel emerged from the 
emporium of delights. She was bound for the 
street car and home. Swan’s takes up an en- 
tire block, and as she turned the corner, 
glancing at the windows, she suddenly 
stopped. Before her enraptured gaze 
was a window full of fans. She stood 


transfixed. In the centre of the display, Ly 
queen of them all, was a fan of soft 7% 
uncurled plumes, silver tipped, with o 


rosebuds nestled here and there! It 
was so tiny—a very doll’s fan—surely 
it wouldn’t cost thirty dollars! No 
harm just to go in and ask the price, 
thought Madge. She returned through 
a plate glass door obligingly swung 
open for her by a lordly commis- 











sionaire. 

“Tt’s the one in the very middle 
of the window,” she explained to the 
saleswoman and stood, wait- 
ing. ‘Yes, that one.” 

“It’s far and away the 
prettiest fan we have! You 
certainly have very good 





taste for a little girl,” said another well- 
trained flatterer. 

“T have a dress—pink chiffon—with silver 
—and rosebuds,” said Madge, hesitating 


but lost. 

“Perfect! Just as if it were made for 
your gown, dear!” exclaimed the clever 
woman, 


“Yes, it does seem that way,” said poor 
little Madge, fondling the tiny fan. “How 
much is it?” 

The woman examined the price tag mi- 
nutely. 

“Why, it’s been marked down!” she ex- 
claimed in astonishment. “Only twenty- 
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nine, ninety-five! It was thirty-nine, ninety- 
five. W hy, that’s a real bargain!” She leaned 
forward and almost whispered in Madge’s 
ear, “Take it 

“T think I ‘vill, ” Madge said with the man- 
ner of one whose bank account is inex- 
~~ “Yes, I have an account. Charge 


Halt an hour later when she entered the 
hall at home with her parcels she saw an 
envelope lying on the table. “From father!”’ 
she exclaimed, pouncing upon it and tearing 
it open with eager fingers. But as she looked 
at the familiar handwriting a little pang 
seized her, faint stirrings of that conscience 
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which she had shut up so tight, crying to be 
let out! 

“Dearest ‘Madge,’ she read, “Things 
aren’t going awfully well down here, so see 
how you can economize at home, putting 
your cooking-class flumdummery into prac- 
tice, and so on. It will be all right in the end, 
only we must pay as we go and not get into 
any deep holes we can’t crawl out of. So glad 
you’re having a new dress. It’ll last two 
summers (like the old one I’m so foolishly 
fond of), and by then perhaps I can buy 
you a diamond firara! Home on Saturday. 
Father.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


WASHINGTON THE COURTEOUS 


O understand life we must study 
history, and to understand his- 
tory we must scan the charac- 
ter of its leaders. Men mould 
events, and the quality of the 
leader often conditions the no- 
bility or ignominy of the event. 

Yell may we Americans study 
the character of Washington, 
the father of his country and ours. For his 
nature and training stamped the quality of 
chivalry upon his own time, which in our 
time we may well revive. The courtesy of 

George Washington was a mighty 

influence in the formative days 

of our Republic. 

Let no one think that we are 
running down a side alley thus 
to describe and exalt the manners 
of a man. Not so! “Manners 
makyeth man,” and man moulds 
the events of his day. Manners 
therefore count as facts in history. 
Indeed we must abandon the 
brazen view that battles are the 
sole stuff of history. The student 
had better far know the customs 
of a people than the feuds or 
triumphs of its. kings. “The man 
who will tell the story of a race, 
a nation or a period according to 
the clothing, dwellings, utensils 
and every day art of it will be, 
I vow, the only true historian of 
them all, and vividily in his pages 
the age and people shall live 
again, though wars and dynasties 
and that elaborate comedy called 
politics be but the edge and 
binding of the book.” It is not 
trivial, then, to dwell upon the 
manners of Washington, for in 
them the young American today 
will not only find a vivid example 





We must unfreeze him, allowing him to un- 
bend and be the natural man; or, first of all, 
the care-free boy. 

The book that the museum shelf affords 
shows him either composing or copying cer- 
tain rules of conduct. These fifty or more 
maxims some think were written by a cer- 
tain Sir Matthew Hale; others have de- 
clared they were framed "iste boy himself. 
In either case the lad of thirteen years who 


is copying those maxims in 1745 made them 
his own by a lifetime of practice. Let us 
draw near to look over his shoulder—though, 
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the while on his brain. His training in form- 
ative years, the absorbing sensitive years of 
the second decade of life, rose up and blessed 
him later on in — a perplexing emergency. 
His mother, ough she was, had daily 
respect for ‘the great stabilizers and refine- 
ments of her children’ s lives; and we should 
never forget that at home the boy Washing- 
ton read the Bible and commentaries upon 
it aloud in the family circle. He knew the 
permanent effect of these serious 
domestic evenings, and as a mature 
man wrote to his young nephew, 
who was the age of my readers: 
“Your future character and repu- 
tation will depend very much, if 
not. entirely, upon the habits and 
manners which you contract in 
the present period of your life.” 
It is not a matter of conjecture 
or uncertainty, but is sad and 
certain, that the boy who has no 
home training and the girl who 
like Topsy just grows up will not 
become broad-gauged, doundshie, 
serviceable people. To hang about 
street. corners, to go to vulgar or 
exciting shows, to read only the 
“funny page’ ’ of a fo journal, 
to be impatient of the great re- 
finements of life will mean that 
the young American can’t resem- 
ble Washington. And the country 
needs today young men of cour- 
age, unselfishness, convictions— 
oh, yes, convictions about some- 
thing other than self, most of all! 
—as sorely as when’ Washington 
the youth led forth his raw re- 
cruits, gr Washington the republic- 
builder spent his strength in the 





to copy, but as he studies his- 
tory he can trace the effect of 
Washington’s sympathy and 
courtesy on the destinies of a 
once struggling little state. 

As an aid to understanding the 
past I delight to wander round historical 
museums, finding there in objects or in 
books fresh sidelights on the lives and up- 
bringing of our leaders. In history the main 
events are domestic things like family ideals, 
natural forces like climate, and the economic 
pressures of industry and trade. Let me 
introduce you to three examples that we find 
in the museum, one on a bookshelf, one on 
the wall and one in a glass case, all of which 
bear on the character of Washington the 
Courteous. If we study Washington the po- 
lite boy, Washington the courteous general, 
and Washington the gracious gentleman at 
Mount Vernon, who knows but we may re- 
solve at the end to be better companions one 
with another and better citizens in the state? 

The story of Washington the Truth- 
ful in his father’s orchard is not our 
theme today! Rather for a boyish 
picture should we choose young George 
mastering a spirited colt in his father’s 
paddock while the fences are lined 
with breathless boys and their admir- 
ing sisters. But even that incident is 
not so illustrative of courtesy as the 
picture of Washington a year later 
when we find him in Westmoreland 
County, away from home, living with 
relatives in a simple one story hip- 
roofed house. Let no one’s notion of 
our hero be Washington standing by a 
noble charger as painted by 
Peale, or Washington look- 
ing austerely forth from a 
porthole portrait, or yet of 
a Washington benignly gra- 
cious as Stuart paints him. 





George Washington 


After the remarkable unfinished portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart 


as we shall see, he would not have done so to 
others!—and see what Washington the boy 
is writing down. “In the presence of others 
sing not to yourself with a humming noise, 
nor drum with your fingers or feet.” “Read 
no letters, books or papers in company. 
Come not near the books or writings of any 
one sO as to read them, unless desired.” 

“Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive.” “Speak not in an 
unknown tongue in company, but in your 
own language, and that as those of quality 
do, and not as the vulgar; sublime matters 
treat seriously.” “Sleep not when others 
speak, sit not when others stand.’”’ And last 
of all, “Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called Con- 
science.’ 

Well might these aphorisms that Wash- 
ington committed into his mind and char- 
acter a century and a half ago supply public 
reading for every school platform. They are 
an abstract of his mode of life. Thus they 
played their part in the moulding of history; 
and powerful moulders of history they still 
can be. They are not obsolete. We see there- 
in that courtesy is not a veneer or the super- 
ficial method of any class or caste, but 
that the boy who wrote “Sit not when 
others stand,” ‘Use no reproachful language 
against any one, neither curse nor revile,”’ 
“Play not the peacock” and “Labor to 
keep alive that little spark called Con- 
science’ had hold of life by the big end 
and achieved a character that enabled him 
to lead a nation. 

The truths that that thirteen-year-old 
boy copied so laboriously were being traced 


arduous and thankless tasks of 
public service. 

Our next picture shows Wash- 
ington as President. It was in those 
stormy years when the French 
Republic sought recognition that 

Citizen Genét hastened to America to win 
support from our country. Howard Pyle, 
perhaps the greatest of American illustra- 
tors, has depicted the scene that occurred 
in the President’s parlor at Philadelphia. 
Washington was in a quandary. He did not 
trust Genét, nor did he wish either to alien- 
ate or to recognise the politics that his 
importunate visitor represented. ““There was 
about the man,” says Mr. Lodge, “and his 
ese mange everything most calculated to 
ring one of those outbursts of — 
contempt which now and again 
things unpleasant for some one who had 
failed in sense, decency and duty.” 


THE LESSON OF 
SELF-CONTROL 


In our picture the President stands aus- 
terely courteous, though, as Mr. Lodge 
continues, “his manner chilled Genét an 
came upon him like a cold bath after the 
warm atmosphere of popular plaudits and 
and turgid addresses” that the Frenchman 
reveled in on his arrival on our shores. This 
was self-mastery. For Washington was not 
naturally of cool or calm disposition. A man 
so indomitable, so physically brave, so surg- 
ing with unselfish conv ictions, could hardly 
be expected to come naturally by the grace 
of equanimity. He was a passionate man 
who might have been the sport of uncon- 
trolled emotions. In fact we are told that on 
one occasion a joke so overcame him that he 
well-nigh fell from his horse from sheer 
excess of merriment. This picture on the 
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library wall, however, enforces in all Ameri- 
cans the needful lesson of self-control, which 
issues in a courteous reception of people and 
opinions quite divergent from our own. 
Washington had learned that we must be 
tolerant toward men who would destroy our 
dearest dreams. In preserving his courtesy 
with Genét he teaches all of us the propriety 
of never allowing an abstract question to 
degenerate into personalities. 

It is not easy to be polite to Genét! And 
that every one of my readers will have the 
trial of heady and heedless interruptions is 
certain. We all must learn to “suffer fools 
gladly”’ and to let well-intentioned interfer- 
ers or less guileless objectors say their say. 
A certain sympathy that will encourage the 
belief that the person whom we do not like 
or cannot wholly trust is after all a stum- 
bling mortal like our almost—wholly!— 
perfect. selves will breed the detachment 
that wins the day. Courtesy is the habit of 
dealing with people as people. It is the dis- 
courteous materialist that treats people as 
things, and things as if they had the value of 
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people. If we always treat the person whom 
we do not like as a pilgrim soul who perhaps 
has a hidden sorrow that he is bearing 
bravely, or a cramping trouble at home that 
he is helping to carry, we shall generate the 
courtesy that every gentleman or gentle- 
woman must surely show. 


THE LETTER WITH TWO 
SIGNATURES 


Years passed between the Genét episode 
and the museum’s third example of Wash- 
ington the Courteous., We find ourselves 
peering through the glass of an exhibition 

case wherein are displayed presentation 
swords, trinkets and autographs. Here is a 
rare letter in Washington’s own hand. At the 
bottom we discover two signatures, that of 
the President now retired to his estate at 
Mount Vernon and that of his wife. The date 
of the letter is 1799, and it is addressed to 
Mrs. Robert Morris. In it Washington with 
his own hand writes a cordial invitation to 


that lady to visit the family at Mount Ver- 
non. He begins “Our dear Madam,” and 
uses an inclusive we. To insure the cordiality 
he takes the pa age to his wife. We can almost 
hear him say, ‘My dear, if you sign this too, 
Mrs. Morris will be sure to come.” What a 
touch of gracious self-forgetfulness! The 
President seeks his wife’s signature to insure 
a visit from a friend. 

Yes, it is worth while wandering about the 
museum, for we have made friends with a 
new Washington—not the bronze general 
astride a horse in the public park, not the 
marble bust looking over our heads with 
sightless stony eyes; but a warm-hearted, 
domestic, hospitable man who loves his gar- 
den and the warmth of the family hearth. 
In our day we are wont to undervalue cour- 
tesy. We roughly assert that, if the heart is 
all right, the tongue and the hand will take 
care of themselves. It is not so. ““Manners 
makyeth man.”’ The manners of Washington 
helped to mould the Republic. Let the 
courtesy of the first President be a living 
force in the hearts of his countrymen today! 


THE DOWN FALL OF LITTLE DAGON 





E WERE hoisting ‘out pine 
stumps from a waste lot of 
two acres on the farther 
side of the south field at the 
old farm. Huge stumps they 
were that had been there for 
years; for a pine stump is 

almost as enduring as a rock and even 

harder to pull from its bed, particularly 
when the red, resinous pitch has descended 
to the roots. There are pine stumps on the 
old farm today that have stood there, gray 
and weathered, ever since great-grandfather 
cut the pines for ship masts in 1792—cut, 
hewed off the bark and sap-wood and then 
drew them to Portland with oxen. Beech, 
maple, ash and even oak stumps will rot 

out in fifteen years and often sooner, but a 

pine tree loves to leave its monument 

behind it. 

Strong chains, long levers and well- 
planted tripod posts were required to lift out 
those stumps with their many-pronged 
roots. We broke three chains that afternoon 
and had much hard digging to pass the 
chains under the stumps. Great, unsightly, 
sprawling objects they were when we finally 
wrene them from the earth and lifted 
them clear of it. 

There is one useful purpose that such 
stumps serve. When torn out they can be 
turned up sidewise and made into stump 
fences to inclose the land they recently en- 
cumbered. A stump fence is far from beau- 
tiful; it is so ugly indeed that it should be 
allowed only on the back lots of a farm. But 
like certain other homely things it is efficient 
and durable. A well-constructed fence of 
old pine stumps will last a life-time and ad- 
mirably supplies the great requisites of a 
farm fence; namely, that it be ‘sheep high, 
hog tight and bull strong’’—which brings 
me to the subject of my present story. 

As I remember, we were working away at 
the levers that afternoon—the old squire, 
Addison, two hired men and I—when a 
headed boy appeared, running hard across 
the field and reached us so breathless that 
for = moment he was unable to utter a 
wor 

nw ‘ell, my son, what is it?”’ the old squire 
said, turning from our task. “What’s sent 
you ‘here in such a hurry? r?” 

‘Oh,—oh,—oh, —it’s Little Dagon!” 
panted the lad. “He’s come to the school- 
house again! He’s right in front of the door, 
a-pawin’ and a-booin’. The scholars can’t 
om oe at recess, and the mistress is scared 

im 

“Then how did you get out?’ Addison 
asked him, laughing. 

“The schoolmistress put me out the back 
window, and I got over the stone wall 
and ran round through the pasture. The 


mistress told me to run and get somebody 
to come and drive Little Dagon away!” 

“Ah, well, I suppose some of us will have 
to quit w ork and go,” the old squire said. “I 
do wish Murch’s folks would look to their 
fences better and keep that little torment of 
a bull at home,” he added impatiently; for 
the call of distress from the schoolhouse 
was no new thing with us. 

For two years or more Little Dagon had 

been a troublesome creature in the neighbor- 
hood. It must be admitted that the Murches, 
good neighbors though they were in many 
respects, were unfortunate, not to say re- 
miss, in properly looking after their do- 
mestic animals, which were habitually out 
of bounds, strolling along the highway or 
breaking into their neighbor's fields. “Poor 
fences make bad neighbors” is a farm 
proverb. Poor fences also make breachy 
cattle. 

Little Dagon was what stockmen term a 
scrub, a small bull of a native breed that has 
run out. When four or five years old he was 
no larger than a two-year-old of the better 
breeds of Durham, Hereford or Holstein 
cattle. The Murches never improved their 
stock. Their herd was all of the old-time 
native cattle such as the early settlers drove 
to Maine from Massachusetts. ‘Uncle 
Billy” Murch declared that the old breed 
was much cheaper to keep and required no 
expenditure for Western corn, that it could 
winter wholly on hay, even meadow hay, and 
get its own living out in the pasture from 
May to November. But the beef was light, 
tough and stringy, and the milk scanty, blue 
and lacking in butter fat. Little Dagon was 
light red, long-haired about the shoulders 
and brisket and had a very broad head with 
a curiously large whorl of hair in the middle 
of his forehead; his horns were stubbed and 
bullish and projected almost horizontally. 
He was not a good type of animal 
aa a farmer to keep. 

I don’t know why he was called 
Little Dagon unless it was that in 
the old book of Biblical catechism 
Dagon, the great god of the pagan 
Philistines, was pictured as a brazen- 
faced image. Little Dagon certainly 
had a very brazen look. From roam- 
ing abroad along the highway so 
much he had acquired a kind of 
street education and had come to be 
a bovine gamin, tough, bumptious, 
saucy and aggressive. In reality he 
was an arrant coward, but he had 
an uncanny faculty for divining when 
human beings, particularly strang- 
ers, were afraid of him, and he 

racticed on their fears. Stationing 
imself in the middle of the road at 
some sandy place, he would begin 
pawing, lashing his sides with his 
tail and throwing up dust. In fact 
anyone coming along the road 
would see little except a cloud of 
dust out of which issued deep, boo- 
ing sounds as if fifty bass viols were 
concentrated in that one spot. Then 
the sounds would suddenly change 
to a grand challenge in lofty tenor 
that made the whole countryside 
reécho. People out driving generally 
turned back in haste, fearing to be 
gored, and pedestrians climbed the 
roadside fence and went cautiously 
round. There is no doubt that Little 
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Dagon took pleasure in the terror he in- 
spired; and as long as he perceived that 
folks were afraid of him he would roar, paw 
and lash himself. Yet let anyone pick up a 
cudgel, shout and rush directly towards him 
and he would stop his demonstrations with 
a ludicrous suddenness, turn tail and run 
like a fox for some distance and then face 
round with a sheepish look. But many people 
were afraid of him—all the children indeed 
and some adults. 

The old squire used to relate how, while 
driving home from the village one afternoon, 
he had rescued a neighbor, Rufus Sylvester, 
from Little Dagon, who had treed him by 
the roadside. Rufus was never a courageous 
man, even when young and in his prime. At 
about the age of fifty years he had suffered 
from an attack of rheumatic fever, brought 
on by his being out in a rainstorm one day in 
March. It left him with swollen joints and a 
weakened heart, weaker than it had been 
before. As time ’ passed he had come to be 
almost a monomaniac on the subject of get- 
ting wet. The thought worried him con- 
stantly. He would not stir out of doors even 
in dry, fair weather, though going no farther 
than a neighbor's house, without his old blue 
cotton “umbrell” and his rubbers under his 
arm. 

At the time the old squire rescued him 
Rufus had been to the post office about a 
mile from his place, and on his way home 
while passing a tract of young pines by the 
roadside he had met Little Dagon. As usual 
when he saw anyone who was afraid the ras- 
cally little brute began booing, pawing up 
dust and lashing his sides—the picture of 
fury incarnate. Rufus turned aside among 
the pines and as little Dagon came nearer 
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climbed one that had low branches. Soon 
finding himself in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion, he shouted for help. There was a house 
not far away, and he hoped to make the 
people hear. The old squire, driving home- 
ward, heard the distressed outeries, recog- 
nized Rufus’s voice and, on sighting Little 
Dagon, guessed at once what had happened. 
He hitched his horse and taking his horse- 
whip drove the bull away and then went in 
among the pines to help Rufus down. 

‘Rufus was up about ten feet from the 
ground” was the way the old squire used to 
tell the story; “he was holding on for dear 
life and looked as wild as a hawk, but he had 
his umbrella and rubbers up there with 
him!” 

Like most bulls Little Dagon had a deep, 
latent animosity toward the human race, 
but he was a poltroon and a braggart. Not h- 
ing suited him so well as to break out of his 
pasture, prowl in the highway and perchance 
meet some timorous old housewife going to 
eall on a neighbor. Here was fun of the best 
—to see her climb the fence and run off 
across the lots. If in her sudden terror she 
chanced to drop her shawl or her cloak, he 
would pounce on the luckless garment, kneel 
on it and trample it in the dirt to show what 
he would do to the wearer if only he could 
get to her. 

But the schoolhouse offered the best 
sport. The terrified outcries of the children 
when they saw him coming, their wild flight 
indoors and the blanched faces at the win- 
dows were flattery that his sham courage 
fed on. He would parade up and down in 
front of that small shrine of rural education, 
booing and pawing up dust, well aware that 
neither the teacher nor the pupils would 
dare venture forth; and by way of adding to 
the terror within he would at times put his 
nose up at the front window with a sounding 
whoosh of his breath. On several oceasions he 
had lain down near the door and leisurely 
chewed his cud. More than once the children 
had not come home from school till late in 
the afternoon and when asked the reason re- 
plied that Little Dagon had come to school 
and wouldn’t go away. One day he kept 
them in so late that the teacher put the 
youngsters out quietly at a rear window and 
then managed to 
follow them herself. 
By climbing a wall 
behind the school- 
house, they had then 
escaped and come 
home. 

When appealed to 
and besought by 
neighbors to keep 
Little Dagon at 
home, “Uncle Billy” 
Murch would sally 
forth with his axe 
and repair his pas- 
ture fence after a 
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manner. Then for a week perhaps 
nothing would be seen or heard 
of his bull; but ere long the brute 
was pretty certain to be at large 
again, triumphantly trumpeting 
along the highway. 

“Uncle Billy” always pretended 
to lament over it. “The breachy | 
little ,tike! I can’t keep him no- 
where!” the old man would whine. 
“No use to fence agin him. I’ve 
got to knock him on the head. 
But thar, his beef ain’t good for 
nothin’, and I don’t know what 
to do!” 

At the time of the alarm from 
the schoolhouse when we were lifting stumps 
Addison hastened thither with a big stick 
and drove Little Dagon home. The teacher 
that summer was Miss Wilma Sawtelle, 
whom we young folks knew familiarly as 
“Miss Willy.” As was usual, she boarded at 
the old squire’s, and at the supper table 
that night she thanked Addison for coming 
to the rescue. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, I guess I should 
be at the schoolhouse still,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “I was raised on a farm, and perhaps I 
ought to be more courageous, but that 
creature roars so terribly and seems so sav- 
age that I confess I am afraid of him! When 
I meet him in the road I go back or climb 
the fence.” 

“Well, that’s your safest way, Willy,” 
said Grandmother Ruth. “And I do think it 
is a shame that the men folks of this place 
don’t do something to keep that wretched 
little brute out of the highway!” 

“Ruth, you must go and talk to Uncle 
Billy Murch again,” the old squire said, 
smiling. 

“Talk to Uncle Billy!’ Grandmother 
Ruth exclaimed with scorn. “As well talk to 
an old settin’ hen! But something ought 
— to be done about that horned creature 
oO 

“T read an advertisement the other day of 
a protector you ought to have, Willy,” 
Cousin Theodora remarked. “It was called 
the Ladies’ Protector when Out Walking in 
the Country.” 

“But what was it?” Miss Sawtelle asked. 

“Why, something you can carry in your 
pocket or in your handbag, something like a 
pistol, only instead of powder and ball you 
can discharge a jet of strong ammonia water 
from it. The advertisement said that a cross 
dog or any other dangerous animal will run 
from it and that the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals sanctions its 
use.’ 

“Ob, that is just a little squirt gun,” said 
Addison. “I could make you one that would 
do quite as well.” 

“YT wish you would then!’ Miss Willy 
cried. “I should like to use it on that crea- 
ture, if you think it, ww ould really stop him 
and drive him away,”’ she added doubtfully. 

“Oh, I rather think it would if you 
splashed him in the face with it,”” Addison 
said, laughing. “Ammonia will make most 
anybody stop and catch his breath!” 

“Then make me @ protector!’ Miss 
Willy exclaimed. “Make a good big one! I 
shouldn’t like to have it fail—after I had 
ventured forth from the schoolhouse door!’ 

There was much hilarity over the idea, 
and Addison promised to try his hand at a 
homemade “‘ladies’ protector’’—a big one! 

In casting about for material for the job 
he bethought himself of an old gun barrel 
that he had seen in the box in the wagon 
house chamber in which we kept old iron. 
He got it and, having managed to unscrew 
the breech pin ’and break off the stock strap, 
fitted it with a long-handled piston, or 
plunger. Then he firmly inserted a plug pro- 
vided with a goose quill orifice in the muzzle 
end of the barrel. In short he contrived a 
pretty — gun with a capacity for a 
heavy charg 

A few aa later the old squire got a quart 
bottle of ammonia water from the drug 
store at the village. Equipped with that 
doughty weapon and plenty of ammunition, 
Miss Willy marched to the schoolhouse, but 
not until we had had no end of sport prac- 
ticing with the gun, using plain water. That 
gun had a range of nearly fifty feét, as sev- 
eral of us boys found out when Miss Willy 
got after us with it. She proved to be a sharp- 
shooter. All of us, including the old squire, 
thought that a few experiences of the gun 
would cure Little Dagon of his propensity to 
blockade the schoolhouse. 

I do not now remember just how long it 
was before Little Dagon reappeared at the 
schoolhouse, but it was less than a week. 
They heard him booing outside, and imme- 


diately Miss Willy laid aside books and 
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prepared for action—to the vast 
delight and excitement of her pu- 
pils. She raised the front window 
and, uncorking the ammonia bot- 
tle, drew forth the protector from 
beneath her desk and proceeded 
to charge it. Certain of the chil- 
dren said afterwards that she even 
mimicked Little Dagon’s booings 
and made provocative gestures 
at him. At any rate he came to 
the window and put up his nose 
for a threatening whoosh. 
4 Then Miss Willy fired full in 
¢ his face. She expected to see him 
turn and run, vastly astonished, 
but instead he staggered backwards, reeled 
and came down on his side in the road. He 
kicked spasmodically a few times, but never 
stirred afterwards! 

Alarmed and shocked at the result of her 
shot, Miss Willy sent a boy in haste to our 
house for help in resuscitating the ¢2imal. 
We were harvesting beans that forenoon, 
but we hurried to the schoolhouse. When we 
reached it, however, Little Dagon was as 
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OE HADLEY, fireman first class, 
United States Navy, was proud of 
his cruise. Some of the fellows who 

had started with him from the training 
station had served on slow little cruisers 
or had never left home waters, whereas he 
had spent two years on a destroyer, nine 
months on a submarine and a year on the 
finest dreadnought in the navy. His four 
years were almost up, and he was making 
plans to get a “big discharge,” spend the 
summer at home and reénlist with four 
months’ pay to his credit—Uncle Sam’s 
present to a man reénlisting with an honor- 
able discharge. 

“Oh, you'll get a big discharge all right,” 
said Rathbone enviously. “You fellows who 
are not human can always do that.” 

Rathbone had temperament. When the 
machinist’s mate told him to shine bright 
work he objected; when he went on liberty 
he could never get back on time. Two deck 
courts and a summary court-martial showed 
in red ink on his record. He was the only 
man aboard who really disliked Joe, though 
the others often chaffed him for his quiet 
habits. 

“Joe's all right, Red,” remarked Jansen, a 
seaman, laughing and picking up a deck 
swab. “He’s always on the job. But he ought 
to hit the beach with us and learn what a 
good time is.” 

“He’s too busy writing to his ma!” said 
Rathbone, looking disgusted. 

Joe had plenty to write about those days. 
The ship was at Naples, and Joe had been 
up Vesuvius, where he had been almost suf- 
focated with sulphur fumes from the crater 
" the big volcano, and he had spent a whole 

at Pompeii. He was fascinated with the 
ay houses dug out from the cinders, the 
pect with hidden holes for the oracles to 
talk through, the plain ruts in the streets 
made by Roman chariots. At home Joe had 
often looked at an oak tree thought to be 
two hundred years old and dreamed about 
the Indians who had once shot arrows under 
it, but here was a city two thousand years 
old! And there were queer things about 
Naples, with its museums and palaces and 
girls singing opera under the bows of the 
ship—plenty out of which to make letters 
and Joe knew his mother would be excit 
when those letters came and would tell the 


dead as a doornail! He appeared never to 
have breathed after that bath of ammonia 
struck him. Some of it of course may have 
entered his up-turned nostrils; but every one 
deemed it incredible that it could have 
killed him, and there were those who even 
hinted that Miss Willy had used something 
else, something poisonous, in that impro- 
vised squirt gun. But it was merely ammonia 
water, about a pint of it. 

There was no end of trouble with “Uncle 
Billy” over the affair. He whined, threatened 
and demanded damages, first from Miss 
Willy, then from Addison, and afterwards 
began suit against the school authorities of 
the town, but he was never able to col- 
lect anything. No one felt much sympathy 
for him. But some years later I believe 
Addison made the old man a present of an 
overcoat. 

An accident that occurred afterwards at 
our old place may bear on the subject of 
Little Dagon’s mysterious death. We had a 
valuable young horse that on account of a 
bunch that had come on his neck and that 
was growing larger every month bade fair to 
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be lost. We thought best to remove it, and, 
as he was a spirited, strong animal, the inex- 
perienced young veterinary whom we called 
in to help us advised us to give the animal 
ether: 

We procured a generous quantity—for 
we thought then that a great deal would be 
required for a horse—and after some diffi- 
culty administered it. To our astonishment 
the horse fell over and lost consciousness at 
once. The veterinary then cut out the bunch 
and treated the wound. Considered as an 
operation, the effort was entirely successful. 
There was but one drawback about it: the 
horse never woke up! 

I learned that much less anesthetic is 
required for a horse than anyone would sup- 
pose, and also that chloroform and sulphuric 
ether are dangerous things to employ on 
domestic animals. It is not impossible, I 
think, that a pint of ammonia water squirted 
into the face of a horse, a bull or even an 
elephant might make it lose its breath and 
never recover it. But the old squire thought 
that Little Dagon, like neighbor Rufus, had 
a weak heart. 


TENDER'’S FIRST WATCH 


* neighbors about her boy and the wonderful 


things he was seeing. 

He walked forward to the engineer’s log 
room to look at the watch list that was 
posted there. 

“Wonder whom they’ll put in Gordon’s 
place?” he said to himself. “Guess he won’t 
tend water for a while!’ Gordon, the water 
tender in charge of the third section, had 
fallen from a platform the day before and 
broken his leg. 

Joe took a book on boilers out of his 
pocket and seized the chance to sit in a real 
chair while the log writer was out. But he 
did not start studying right away; he was 
day dreaming, seeing himself in civilian 
clothes walking suddenly in on his mother 
with a “big discharge’ and two hundred 
dollars in his pocket. A smile was playing 
round his lips. If nothing went wrong, in two 
months— 

Suddenly he looked up. A tall man was 
standing in the doorway. Joe jumped to his 
feet, for it was the chief engineer, a raw- 
boned Nevadan, too big to squeeze into a 
boiler, but a good officer. “That you, Had- 
ley?” he said looking pleasant in spite of his 
rough-lined ace. “I was going to send for 
you. You’ve been doing so well lately I’m 
goin: to try you out for water tender in 
Gordon’s place. If you make good, I'll rate 
you up, and you can reénlist in 
the hig er grade.” 

Joe’s face lighted up. “That’s 
awfully good of you, Mr. Brad- 
ley!’ he answered. “It'll be a 
new kind of job for me, but I’ll 
do my best to swing it.” 

“You can all right,” replied 
the officer, “that is, as soon 
as you have a little practice. 
Watch your fires and keep a 
good pressure of steam. 
And, Hadley, be careful 
with these new boilers. 
Gordon says they are 
tricky about the feed. 
Don’t you ever lose 
your water!” 


“~, 


His foot 
touched a soft 
mass—the body 
of a man 
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The new boilers, which had replaced the 
cylindrical Scotch boilers, had the water in 
the tubes and the fire outside, reversing the 
arrangement in the old ones. In that kind 
of boiler it is easier for the water to get low, 
and when that happens the fires burn the 
tubes, and there is danger of the steam’s 
bursting through. 

“Not if I can help it, sir,” replied Joe. 
“It’s 2 big responsibility, Mr. Bradley, 


Oh, you'll do all right. P’ll put you in 
charge of the first watch tomorrow night.” 

Joe was elated, but there was an odd feel- 
ing at the pit of his stomach. It is no easy 
matter for a new water tender to keep the 
fires right, steam above working pressure, 
water always showing in the gauge glass 
and the men attending to their jobs. 

The following night as the ship was steam- 
ing through the Strait of Messina, Joe went 
down to take charge. As he opened the door 
of the engine-room hatch he scented the 
familiar smell of hot oil, and a fiery blast of 
air hit him in the face. His pulse was throb- 
bing like the main engines, for, though he 
had spent many watches with the boilers 
and the men, he had never before been in 
charge of them. He laid his hand on the 
brass ladder railing and drew it back quick- 
ly; it was too hot to hold. Passing through 
the engine room, he walked between two 
boilers and entered the fire room just as a 
fireman opened a furnace door and for a 
moment fought the blazing mass inside with 
his slice bar. As Joe walked across the grat- 
ing toward Watson, the water tender who 
was going off duty, a big drop of scalding 
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water from a leaky joint fell on his neck and 
made him j jump. 

“Everything s all right,” said Watson. 
“We've cleaned a couple of fires, and steam’s 
holding well. I don’t just like the way the 
port feed pump’s ac ting though.” 

“What’s the matter? 1 i 

“Search me,” growled Watson. “Don’t 
know why they put those crazy pumps 
aboard.” 

“Not much showing in the glass of C 
boiler,” remarked Joe. 

“No, you'd better put the pump on that.” 

Joe started the pump and then looked at 
his fires. All were strong and clear, not too 
7 and without holes. Watson knew his 
job 

Just then Lieutenant Gorstman, the offi- 
cer of the watch, wearing overalls and dis- 
tinguishable from the others only by his 
gold-corded cap, passed through on his first 
inspection. He opened one of the furnace 
doors, looked in and grunted. The red glare 
made his florid face look more florid than 
ever, and he quickly backed away from the 
fierce heat. He noted the steam pressure 
and glanced at the gauge glass overhead. 
“Your water’s low in C boiler, , Hadley. 
Don’t forget what you’re here for!” 

Joe felt hurt; it wasn’t his fault that only 
half an inch of water was showing, but he 
merely eXplained: “T’ve started the feed 
pump, sir.’ 

The slamming of a furnace door drowned 
his words, and the officer did not seem to 


Joe felt 
hurt 


hear. “By the way, Hadley,” he added curt- 
y, “here’s something for you the messenger 
lle down.” 

Joe took the brown envelope, looked at it 
curiously and tore it open. It was a cable 
message. He read it quickly: “Tll with grippe. 
Allotment hasn’t come. Mother.” 

Joe felt sick at heart. The ship was just 
steaming out for a long run; it would be a 
week, perhaps ten days, before he could 
write or send a cable. He knew his mother 
had no one to help her, and, if the allotment, 
or money payment that he had arranged for, 
had miscarried, she must be destitute as 
well as sick. If only the message had come a 
day sooner! 

But he had pressing duties and no time to 
brood over bad news. He took a quick look 
at his five other boilers and then glanced 
again at the glass of boiler C. Though the 
pump had been running for the past five 
minutes, the water was now out of sight in 
the glass! 

Joe hurried over to the feed pump. It was 
hammering and running fast, but he soon 
found that it was getting no suction. 

There came a shout from the other side 
of the fire room: “No water in sight, A 
boiler!” 

With his eyes beginning to pop a little 
Joe started over to A boiler and the other 
main feed pump. “Say, Red!’ he shouted 
to the nearest fireman, Rathbone, who had 
just finished working his fires. “Start the 
auxiliary feed quick!” 

“Oh, keep your shirt on!” answered Rath- 
bone with a sullen look on his grimy face. 
“You start it! I’ve got my fires to look after.” 

Joe had no time for discussion, but rushed 
over and hurriedly started the starboard 
pump. At that moment there was a deafen- 
ing explosion, a terrific rush of fire and hot 
ashes from boiler C and the screaming roar 
of escaping steam. A tube in C boiler had 
blown, and the fire room was filled instantly 
with the live, scalding vapor. 
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There was a frantic rush for the doors to 
the engine room and to the other fire room. 
Joe, who was near the engine room, was 
pushed into it as if by a torrent of water. 
He could feel the hot wave of steam behind 
him. As he reached the gratings he stumbled 
and fell and for a moment lay half stunned. 
Then he realized what had happened. A 
tube had blown; the ship was disabled; men 
had been scalded, perhaps killed—and he 
was responsible! 

But it was time, not for mere thinking, 
but for acting. Almost unconsciously Joe 
seized a gunny sack that had been filled 
with waste and threw it about his face and 
head. Without hesitating he rushed back 
into the fire room, which was now like a 
fiery furnace. He found his way as if by in- 
stinct. He knew there were two things to do 
—close the stop valve of C boiler that con- 
nected it with the others, so that all their 
steam would not pour out through the rent 
tube, and haul the fires, at least in A boiler, 
so that tubes would not blow there too. If a 
tube blew while he was hauling them he 
would probably be killed. 

He did not think of the danger or feel the 
terrible heat that was burning his head, 
arms and neck. His mind was fixed on doing 
those two things. It was impossible to see 
his way, but instinct guided him, and he did 
not stumble. Somehow he managed to find 
the handwheel and close the valve; some- 
how he managed to haul the fire. As he 
rushed out again his foot touched a soft 
mass—the body of a man. Joe picked him 
up and ran into the engine room. The fellow 
was still breathing. 

Joe had read in a handbook that oil is the 
best quick remedy for burns. He could see 
that the man had been badly burned, for his 
arms, neck and chest were parboiled and red. 
His face was smeared with coal dust and 
ashes. Snatching a can from an oiler, Joe 
poured the soothing oil over the exposed 
parts of the man’s body and over his own 
chest and arms, which were stinging fiercely. 
Then the excited hum of voices died away 
in his ears; his knees gave way, and he sank 
unconscious. 

“Hello, Hadley! Feeling better? Here’s a 
cable for you.” 

It was the chief engineer’s hearty voice. 
His firm lips were parted in a smile. 

“Yes, sir, thank you, Mr. Bradley,” 
plied Joe sorrowfully, “but I feel outely 
bad to think I did all that on my first watch. 
I'll never get over it, sir.’ 

Bradley gave him a pat on the shoulder 
that made him wince. “You're all right, 
Hadley! Watson came to me like a man and 
told me he had left the water low in boiler 
C. And we have overhauled that port 
feed pump. The valve seats were all lose, 
and the rod was out of line. No wonder it 
couldn’t pump water! It wasn’t your fault. 
No one was killed; don’t you lose any sleep 
over what happened. ‘4 

Lieutenant Bradley shook hands with 
Joe and went out, leaving his sick fireman 
happy. Joe read his message. It was from 
his mother and said she was better and had 
received the allotment as well as a check 
that Joe had sent a month before. The mes- 
sage made him feel still easier. 

He relaxed into his first good sleep for a 
long time. He was again awakened by the 
voice of the chief engineer. “Here, Hadley! 
Read your appointment as water tender. 
Sign here.” The chief spoke roughly. 

Joe’s plain features lighted up. 

“And here, read this cable!” 

Joe took the outstretched paper. The 
blood rushed to his face as he read: “Hadley 
awarded medal for heroism. Secretary, 
Navy.” 
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PIDGIN ENGLISH, BUT LOGICAL 


NEXPRESSIBLY funny, says Miss Beatrice 
| Grimshaw in the Wide World Magazine, 
are some of the candid quarrels between the 
down-river, or older, natives of the Sepik River 
in New Guinea, and the up-river natives, who 
know little or nothing of civilization: Here is an 
example: 

“You savvy kai-kat man!’’ (You are a man- 
eater!) one big bully who came from down- 
river taunted a slim youth from up-river. 

The youth did not deny the impeachment; he 
merely retorted: ‘You no savvy anything; you 
savvy kai-kai tinn’ fiss (tinned fish), thass all!” 

A roar of laughter from the others stung the 
semicivilized fellow, and he shouted the uni- 
versal pidgin insult: ‘‘Head belong you all the 
same stone!” 

“TI no fright belong man he savvy kai-kai 
fiss,”’ replied the youth. “I savvy kai-kai you; 
you no savvy kai-kai me.” (I am not afraid of a 
tinned-fish eater; I could eat you, but you could 
not eat me.) 

The logic was unanswerable, and the big 





fellow did not attempt a retort. 





(Remember, these are merely magazine electro 
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The picture above is 
the exact size you will 
get with the Dollar 
Ansco — sharp, clear, 
pictures that can be 
easily enlarged to the 
size shown or to any 
size desired. 


The biggest dollar’s worth 
your money can buy— 


When money shouts—says Archie Ansco— 


If you fellows want the best fun you’ve ever had, 
just get in on taking pictures of your pals. Gee! 
but it’d be great if you had the evidence of that high 
dive you made—or the flat splash which was Jim’s 
attempt at diving. 

It doesn’t mean anything more than mowing a 
couple of the neighbor’s lawns to raise the cash, 
either. All you need is a dollar for the camera, and 
another dollar for four rolls of Ansco film. 

When I say it’s fun to take pictures with the 
Dollar Ansco, I mean fun—it’ sa pal for hikes and 
canoe trips, ball games and picnics. You'll remember 
the fun far longer if you have these little Dollar 
Ansco pictures to look at later. 

It’s a real he-camera, too. Solidly built inside and 
out. Uses regular roll film. Takes pictures 15%4"x2%". 
All for one dollar—no more than you'd spend on a 
few movies. 

Cast your eye up at those two pictures. Look at 
the small one. Isn’t it a hum-dinger? The proof of 
its goodness lies in the fact that it can be enlarged. 

Use the coupon below if you can’t buy the Ansco 
Dollar Camera and Ansco film in your town 


Ansco Speedex 
Film fits any 
make of camera 





And whenit comes 
to film—say! 


If you want more fun 
than you ever got out of 
your camera before use 
Ansco_ Speedex - Film. 
Specially designed to get 
good pictures whether 
the sun is at its brightest 
or under a cloud. 


“Cloudy day, bright 
day, Ansco gets them 
either way” is true of 
this remarkable new film. 
In other words, it’s the 
film that makes snap- 
shots sure-shots. Ask for 
Ansco Speedex Film. 
Fits your camera re- 
gardless of make. 


ANSCO |: 


Dollar Camera \ eam 


! Address ———— 


Beautifully illustrated catalog upon request — 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Another Birthday 


FACT AND COMMENT 
NOTHING IS LOST until you’ve lost your 
courage. 

What Greedy Ears receive Loose Tongues 
betray, 
But no one can Repeat what you Don't 
Say. 
YOU CAN TEACH AN OL’ DOG new 
tricks all right if he’s willin’ to learn, says 
Uncle Eli, but usually he ain’t. That’s what's 
made him an ol’ dog. 


CLOVER IS DEAD. No one knows exactly 
how many years he had numbered, but he is 
believed to have been the oldest horse in the 
world. His owner, a clergyman at Catawissa, 
Pennsylvania, had him for thirty-seven years 
and knows that he was a full-grown horse 
ten years before that. Clover is sup to 
have been fifty-three years old. We hope his 
life was as pleasant as his name suggests. 


TENANT FARMERS who have one-year 
contracts, says the Bureau of Farm Manage- 
ment of -the Department of Agriculture, 
generally stay on their farms longer and are 
more contented than tenants who have five- 
year contracts. If a man hasa short contract, 
he doesn’t worry about the terms, because 
he knows that at the end of the year he can 
readjust them; but, if he has a long contract, 
either he or the owner is almost sure to 
become dissatisfied. Trouble ensues, and the 
tenant moves at the first opportunity. 


AN EDITORIAL ARTICLE that we re- 
cently printed on British taste in girls’ 
names prompted one of our staff to pick up 
the catalogue of an American college for 
women and run through a list of six hundred 
names. Of the ten girls’ names most popular 
in England not one appeared among the 
ten seemingly most popular in America. The 
British ten, in order, were Phyllis, Grace, 
Elsie, Barbara, Patience, Prudence, Jane, 
Susan, Priscilla and Matilda. The American 
list is Mary, Elizabeth, Dorothy, Helen, 
Margaret, Marion, Katherine, Ruth, Anne 
(Anna) and Eleanor. Barbara and Grace on 
the British list came nearest to meeting 
similar favor here, where they ‘stood twenty- 
first and twenty-third. 
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THE ELECTIONS AND THE 
DAWES PLAN 


T is a striking coincidence that both 
France and Germany held parliamentary 
elections within a week of each other and 

only a few weeks after the Dawes plan for 
settling the troublesome matter of repara- 
tions had been published. The elections 
naturally aroused general interest through- 
out the world, for everyone realized that they 
would reveal the attitude of the two coun- 
tries toward the latest effort to compose 
their differences. 

The elections have come and gone and 
have thrown no serious obstacle in the way 
of making a fair trial of the Dawes plan. It 
was already clear that necessity, which is 
more efficacious than either public opinion 
or political prejudice in determining na- 
tional policy, would compel both France and 
Germany to agree to the essentials of the 
Dawes plan unless one country or the other 
should be swept into revolution. That has 
not occurred. Evidently political opinion has 
shifted widely,—in France widely enough to 





overturn the government,—but nevertheless 
we do not anticipate that the politicians 
will try to disregard the dictates of necessity. 

In Germany the most significant thing 
was, not the gains that the Monarchists 
made, but the largely increased vote of the 
Communists. Taken in connection with the 
strike of the miners in the Ruhr, that vote 
indicates that the working people are in 
revolt. The Germans begin to understand 
that they must pay substantial sums in 
reparation; the question now is where those 
sums shall come from. The rich men of the 
Stinnes group have planned to put the bur- 
den on the working classes by cutting wages 
and lengthening hours, but the working 
classes plainly object. In the conflict between 
the capitalists and the workmen lies the 
greatest danger to the stability of the Ger- 
man government and to the settlement of the 
economic disturbances of Europe. 

The French voters have overthrown the 
Nationalist bloc that President Millerand 
and Premier Poincaré formed nearly five 
years ago, and that has been in control of 
French politics almost ever since. The 
French have found out that M. Poincaré’s 
aggressive attitude toward Germany is not 
going to produce immediate results. in cash, 
and they have revolted against the increased 
taxes that his policy has laid upon their 
shoulders. If the Socialists and the Radicals 
can organize a coherent bloc of their own, 
they can control the Chamber; but they will 
be not less but more inclined than M. Poin- 
caré to an amicable agreement upon the 
reparations question. The French are clearly 
drifting away from the state of mind in 
which the war left them. ‘They are ardent 
patriots, but they are also realists in politics. 
Apparently they have grown dissatisfied 
with the results that the policy of “the 
strong hand’’ has produced 

The Dawes plan, we believe, is sure to 
have a trial, if only because it is the one 
possible means of escaping the deadlock that 
still paralyzes the economic life of Europe. 
We believe also that, if it gets a fair and 
honest trial, it will do what it is intended to 
do. The peril that besets it is the possibility 
that Germany may be driven into revolution 
because those Germans who are best able 
to bear the burden of reparations are deter- 
mined to transfer it to the shoulders of their 
less fortunate countrymen. 
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CONCERNING ICELAND 


CELAND, remote and ionely off there in 
the northern seas, is not so far withdrawn 
from the rest of the world as to be unaf- 

fected by the difficulties and confusions 
through which other nations are passing. It 
is dependent on richer and more favorably 
situated countries not only for a great 
variety of manufactured articles but for 
many kinds of food. Under present condi- 
tions importing is costly business. The rate 
of exchange runs heavily against Iceland, 
which has little to export; the Icelandic 
crown has lost a large part of its value, and 
the cost of living has risen alarmingly. 

What then have the Icelanders done to 
meet the situation? They have resorted to 
prohibition—not of liquor, but of almost 
everything else. The Althing, as the parlia- 
ment is called, has voted that for two years 
neither clothing nor shoes, neither automo- 
biles nor photographic films, neither furni- 
ture nor pictures, neither soap nor jewelry, 
nor certain kinds of food that are produced 
only in the more genial climates to the south- 
ward, shall be imported into the island. 
Those things the Icelanders must make for 
themselves if they can or go without if they 
cannot. Most of them, including of course all 
the luxurious food, they will have to give up 
for two years. 

Not many legislative bodies, if any, would 
have the courage to pass so self-denying a 
law as this; not many people, if any, would 
submit to such a law; yet we have heard of 
no commotion among the Icelanders. In 
their lonely home under the Arctic circle 
they have learned self-control and _ self- 
denial. They have never learned to want the 
thousand and one things that we of richer 
lands have come to think of almost as neces- 
saries. They are so accustomed to living a 
simple and self-sufficient life that it will not 
be hard for them to make that life a little 
more simple and self-sufficient. They do very 
well without most of the mechanical con- 
veniences and flimsy luxuries that the age 
elsewhere demands. They will no doubt be 
content under restrictions and deprivations 
that would throw our society of ill-disci- 
plined wants into a paroxysm of protest. 

To those of us—and there are so many !— 
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who find the satisfactions of life in the 
abundance of our possessions and in the 
constant diversion of our attention the rather 
hard, rather bare, life of the Icelanders seems 
unbelievably tedious. Yet the Icelanders, to 
say the least of it, are as happy and as well 
content with life as we are. They are perhaps 
the best-educated people in the world. They 
have a long tradition of devotion to litera- 
ture and art, for it is Iceland that preserved 
and put into literary form the old Sagas of 
the Nordic race. Not in letters or in music or 
in manners have they succumbed to the 
hysteria of the jazz age. From the point of 
view of our over-stimulated civilization they 
may appear deplorably sober and old- 
fashioned; but there are some of us who will 
sigh with a little envy in our hearts at the 
thought of a land where life is something else 
than a feverish scramble between eager 
acquisition and noisy entertainment, where 
there are still standards of taste and conduct, 
and where people are willing to go without 
things that they cannot afford to buy. 
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TASKS 


HERE is no denying that tempers vary 

in regard to tasks. There are persons to 

whom regular labor seems to come 
naturally, who get up and go to their work 
day after day without complaint and even 
with a certain apparent enjoyment, as if they 
were made to do that one thing and nothing 
else. There are other persons who perpetu- 
ally rebel; who do the work because they 
must, but who are constantly sighing and 
thinking and talking of the other things that 
they should prefer to do. 

Yet even in the most virtuous and most 
industrious there is something somewhere 
that resents a set task. Sir Walter Scott was 
one of the great workers of the world, not 
only great in accomplishment but great in 
power of working. He could stick to a task 
and get it done in the face of all possible 
difficulty. Yet even Sir Walter said, “It is 
not that I am idle in my nature, neither. But 
propose to me to do one thing, and it is 
inconceivable, the desire I have to do some- 
thing else.” We hate a task because it is a 
task, because some one else, or circum- 
stances, or even our own choice, is forcing us 
to do it. Even occupations delightful in 
themselves may become a burden if we feel 
that we are obliged to devote ourselves to 
them at a set time, whether we will or not. 

There are at least three ways of mitigating 
the irksomeness of daily duty, and we can all 
get some good out of all of them. In the first 
place we should think less of the nature of 
the immediate task itself than of the larger 
result of it. If it is worth doing at all, it is 
almost sure to mean some sort of wider 
benefit to ourselves or to others, and reflec- 
tion upon this makes us forget the more sor- 
did details. Secondly, it is astonishing what 
a difference it makes when you try to do 
your work in the very best way you can. Do 
not let it degenerate into mere careless 
routine, but every day add some more per- 
fect touch that you can be proud of. Thirdly, 
learn the importance of habit. Do not let 
things drag; do not slight them or slack 
them. Be on hand at the right hour, dis- 
patch details in the right order, let your 
thoughts and your hw move in the way 
that is most efficient and profitable. To do 
a task carefully and promptly vastly dimin- 
ishes the burden of it. After doing it in that 
way you may even be astonished to find 
that when it is interrupted you miss and 
regret it. 
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AFTER OIL, WHAT? 


IL is a wonderful fuel. We can get it 
easily and cheaply out of the earth, we 
can transport it inexpensively, it re- 

quires no particular labor to feed it to the 
boilers, we can control perfectly the fire it 
makes, it leaves no bulky or dirty ash. In the 
form of gasoline it is almost indispensable 
for internal-combustion engines, of which 
there are millions upon millions in use. It has 
been a commodity for only about a genera- 
tion, yet it has displaced coal for many pur- 
poses and performs many services that coal 
cannot perform. It seems as if we could not 
do without it. 

Yet there is a great deal of nervousness in 
regard to the supply of oil. Some engineers 
believe that there are still great reservoirs to 
be discovered, and that it will be a long time 
before we need to disturb ourselves about 
the oil that we require to run our automobile 
and other engines. But more are inclined to 
fear that we are fast exhausting the natural 





supply of oil, and that it will be only a few 
years—ten or twenty at most—before 
steadily rising prices will convince us that 
we have got to look elsewhere for fuel. The 
oldest oil fields in this country have already 
run dry; the larger fields in the West show 
signs that their period of greatest production 
is past. Other countries cannot furnish an 
inexhaustible supply, and much of what they 
can furnish is controlled by other nations 
than the United States. Oil can be got from 
crushed shale rock but is expensive. Accord- 
ing to the best opinion, the “oil age” is to 
be a short one. 

If oil should begin to fail, we should have 
to fall back again on coal, supplemented no 
doubt by a more intelligent and systematic 
use of water power. There are physicists who 
dream of an inexhaustible supply of power 
derived from the rays of the sun, but the 
machinery to make use of the sun’s heat has 
not yet been invented, and, if human 
ingenuity should succeed in finding it, one of 
the first results would be that industry 
would leave the cloudy northern lands like 
England and our own Eastern states for the 
deserts of the subtropical regions. 

If we are reduced once more to depend on 
coal and water power alone, we shall no 
longer content ourselves with talking about 
the ‘giant power’’ schemes that. the engi- 
neering journals are continually urging on 
us. Coal burned at the pit mouth and water 
harnessed wherever a fall exists or can be 
created will be called on to furnish high- 
tension electric power, which can be trans- 
mitted for long distances with little loss. We 
are still merely playing with those schemes, 
because they do not yet present themselves 
as indispensable. When oil fails, they will 
become indispensable. 

The problem of the internal-combustion 
engine is a little more difficult. What will be- 
come of the automobile when oil becomes a 
luxury? Offhand no one can answer the 
question; but the most likely substitute is 
alcohol. ‘That is already a practicable fluid 
fuel, though it is more expensive than gaso- 
line and not so efficacious. But it is as nearly 
inexhaustible as anything can be, since it 
can be made from vegetable materials that 
renew themselves year by year. We know of 
nothing else that would come so near to 
taking the place of oil. 
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AMATEUR RULES IN COLLEGE 
SPORT 


F a boy has a special talent for anything 

other than athletics, the use of it helps 
~ him to support himself while he is getting 
an education and does not bar him from 
representing his college. He may sing in a 
paid church choir and also sing in the con- 
certs of the college glee club. He may earn 
money by writing college news for a daily 
paper and still be eligible as an editor of a 
college publication. He may play in a band 
or a hotel orchestra and also belong to any 
of the college musical clubs. He may canvass 
or earn money in any other way and still 
manage one of the college teams. He may ac- 
cept money as a lecturer or as a campaign 
orator and be all the better qualified to 
“make” the debating team. But if he plays 
“summer ball” or wins a money prize in the 
ieunee ~— .. a or ve pe a 
single penny from his skill and speci ti- 
tude in athletics, he at once monn a 
“professional” and is forever disqualified to 
represent his Alma Mater in sports. 

s it just or necessary to apply such 
stringent rules to school boys or to under- 
graduates? There are sports to which certain 
“stars” can give the greater part of their 
time, and in which they may accept valuable 
prizes and live on “expense” money and yet 
retain their standing as “amateurs.” The 
absurdity of the situation is obvious. There 
is nothing degrading or disgraceful about 
being a professional in any sport; the only 
wrong consists in lying about it. 

Who then should iodide whether a boy 
is entitled to play on a college team or to 
compete on the track? Obviously the faculty. 
If there are to be “athletic sabdauhion,” let 
the professors award them. From daily con- 
tact with the students and from the quality 
and spirit of their scholastic work, the teach- 
ers know quite well which students are in 
earnest about getting an education and 
which ones are professionals only in sport. 
The honor and the reputation of a college 
should be the only criterion, 

“T look for the time,” wrote Dean Bri 
in his report last year as chairman of the 
Harvard Athletic Committee, “when Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton shall say to one 
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another, ‘{ need know nothing more about 
the legitimacy of your players than is im- 
plied by your willingness that they should 
represent you.’ Then, and not till then, 
shall we be sportsmen.” 

It is not easy to believe that a boy will 
pass the entrance examinations to a college, 
will maintain a good scholastic standing 
and will do his daily college work to the 
satisfaction of his teachers throughout his 
freshman year only for the sake of playing 
on the college teams. What salaries would 
not the true professional ball players de- 
mand if besides playing ball they had 
to attend lectures, study text books and 
write themes! Yet, were they in college, 
they would have to do all those things to 
deceive the professors about their real pur- 
poses. 

If a boy is in earnest about getting an 
education, why should he not be allowed to 
use his athletic ability as a means of earning 
money in vacation time? Hired “ringers” 
and tramp athletes on a college team mean 
2 complacent faculty and a crooked ad- 
ministration. Athletic boys who are at heart 
umateurs but who need to earn money to 
meet the cost of their education should not 
be handicapped as they are by the present 
rules. 
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THE FAMILY PAGE 


for June will carry the first instal- 
ment of an important article on 


THE MODERN CARE OF 
CHILDREN 


The article as a whole constitutes a 
clear, detailed and authoritative man- 
ual on the subject—which, of ‘course, 
is of vital importance. It has been 
compiled with much labor and with 
the greatest care and embodies the 
most modern expert knowledge.- The 
second instalment will appear on the 
Family Page for July. 


THE GIRLS’ PAGE 


will contain a useful article on 
Aprons for Every Need. 


THE BOYS’ PAGE 


will contain Siege and Sally, direc- 
lions for playing a fascinating game 
especially suitable for boys’ camps. 
The page will also have an instructive 
article on Trout Fishing with Trout 
Bugs. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


LTHOUGH the parties of the Left in 
France—the Radicals, Socialists and 
Communists—outnumber the Nationalist 
bloc and the groups that vote with it in the 
new Chamber, the margin is not wide. It 
»pmounts to only twenty or thirty votes, and, 
us the union of the parties of the Left is 
much less solid than that of the Millerand- 
Poincaré bloc, it is reasonable to believe 
ihat any ministry it may support must be 
short-lived. Meanwhile it is important to 
remember that M. Poincaré was defeated on 
issues Of domestic rather than of foreign 
policy. No one expects that the French 
attitude toward Germany will be completely 
reversed, although a Radical ministry would 
doubtless adopt a more conciliatory tone. 


ov 


‘OR more than a week Major Martin, the 

leader of the American round-the-world 
{lying squadron, was lost in the Alaskan wil- 
de ‘rness, and there was much apprehension 
concerning his fate; but he and his mechani- 
cian eventually appeared at Port Moller. 
Their plane had crashed into a mountain 
side in the fog and was completely wrecked, 
but fortunately neither man was seriously 
hurt. They underwent severe hardships, 
however, in finding their way to the nearest 
settlement. The three other aviators con- 
tinued their flight under the command of 
Lieut. Lowell H. Smith and at last accounts 
liad arrived safe in Japan. At the same time 
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the single French aviator, M. Doisy, passing | 
the British expedition in India, had got as 
far as China. 

oJ 


HE German election, like the French, 

has left the parties evenly balanced. The 
chief question of course is what the new 
Reichstag will do with the Dawes plan. The 
Socialists are demanding a great plebiscite on 
the issue of accepting or rejecting it. To that 
the present government is unlikely to con- 
sent. Communist activities have greatly in- 
creased since the election, and at Halle and 
at various towns in the Ruhr district there 
have been demonstrations and armed clashes 
between the Reds and the military police. 
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| rey Tibet come reports that the expedi- 
tion that is trying to reach the top of 
Mount Everest has made satisfactory 
progress, although its leader, General Bruce, 
had to return, sick, to Darjeeling. Lieutenant 
Colonel Norton is now in command. To the 
first of May the weather was more propitious 
than it was in 1922, and the members of the 
party have high hope of complete success. 
Probably they are making the final effort to 
reach the top as these words are read, for, 
unless they reach the summit before the end 
of June, they will hardly reach it at all. 
o 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE failed to get 
the support of the House of Representa- 
tives in his attempt to soften the sting of 
Japanese exclusion by diplomatic means. 
He asked that the date when the exclusion 
law should go into effect should be postponed 
until March 1, 1925. The Republican leaders 
in the House followed him and ten or twelve 
Democrats also voted for postponement, but 
enough Republicans took the other side to 
defeat the proposal by 191 votes to 171. The 
President was also rebuffed in the Senate, 
w here a combination of Democrats and 
“insurgent’’ Republicans substituted income- 
tax rates proposed by the Democratic leader, 
Senator Simmons, for those that Secretary 
Mellon had asked for. As we write, the 
amended tax bill has not yet passed. Many 
persons believe that, if it does pass in its 
new form, the President will veto it. 
ie] 


YOUNG medical man, Dr. Lloyd D. 

Felton of Harvard University, has 
succeeded in isolating from serum obtained 
by inoculating horses with the pneumonia 
germ a crystalline powder that seems to be a 
protective substance capable of pore 
or even of curing pneumonia. The highly 
qualified physicians who have observed Dr. 
Felton’s experiments think that the dis- 
covery will reduce the death rate from 
pneumonia by almost if not quite one half, 
which means saving thirty or forty thousand 
lives a year in this country alone. 


+] 


HE British House of Commons was 

thrown into such disorder by the Speak- 
er’s conduct in preventing a vote on a bill 
for home rule and a separate parliament for 
Scotland that the session had to be sus- 
pended. The bill was introduced by a Labor 
member and had so much Labor and Liberal 
support that its sponsor believed it would 
pass. Its advocates had an arrangement with 
the Speaker, Mr. Whitley, by which he was 
to recognize a motion for the closure of de- 
bate and permit a vote on the bill; but he was 
so indignant at the way in which the Labor 
benches howled down those speakers who 
opposed the bill that he refused to carry out 
the agreement and permitted the discussion 
to continue until the time for a vote had 
expired. e 


HE London conference between repre- 
sentatives of the soviet government and 

of the British government seems likely to end 
in failure unless the Russians accommodate 
themselves somewhat to the British point of 
view. Premier MacDonald has told them 
plainly that they can expect no financial 
elp from any British source unless they 
agree that private British creditors shall be 
reimbursed for investments destroyed or 
seized by the soviet government. No one in 
England is likely to send good money after 
bad or to lend to those who repudiate loans 


made in good faith. Up to the time of writing | 


there has been interminable discussion across 
the council table, but no satisfactory con- 
clusions. have been reached. The ‘soviet 
representatives apparently expected the 
Labor government to sanction their repudia- 
tion of all loans, public or private, made to 
pre-soviet Russia. They are much disap- 
pointed to learn that it will do no such thing. 
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When the parts of the 
New Departure Coaster 
Brake are assembled, the 
entire hub mechanism 
is subjected to terrific 
stresses on both the for- 
ward and backward 
drive,—a test that is 
much more severe than 
will ever be required in 
actual service. This is 
one reason why a New 
Departure will outlast the 
bicycle of which it is a 
part,—one reason why 
it can be and is so 
thoroughly guaranteed. 




















“Poor pup! You're like a fellow 
without a New Departure coaster 
brake on his wheel. You have to 
keep pedaling all the time. No 
rest at all. : 

“They oughta make coasters for 
dogs, too, so you could take it easy 
half the time, like me. 

“Your four-leg brakes aren’t in 
it with the New Departure.” 


If you haven’t a bicycle, you can get 
one with a New Departure on it or, you 
can make your old wheel almost as good 
as new by equipping it with this fine 
coaster brake. 


oe * * 
If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 
Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 
— Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 


The New Departure Coaster Brake 


Bristol, Conn. 


! YEARS reaches 
back to the time when 
. we si A thes coffee. 


' White 


isleity= 
Coffee 


The outstanding brand of the world’s most 
famous coffees for nearly 40 years. 


Do you wonder at its surpassing quality? 
In 1, 3 and 5-Ib. double sealed packages. 


Never any other way. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 





BOSTON — CHICAGO 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED 
DOLL 
By Alfarata B. Hilton 


Such a tiny fitted waist, 

Buttoned smoothly up the back! 
Ruffled skirts are billowy, 

China curls all sleek and black. 
Grandma used to play with you, 
Loved you very much, I know; 
Only see the button holes 

Worked so neatly in a row! 

And the prim, quaint dresses made 
Of merino or delaine 

Must have been such fun to take 
Off and then put on again! 

Though the colors now seem dull, 
Snuff and mulberry and plum,— 
Grandma thought them very fine 
As she sat and sewed each one. 
Dear, stiff doll that grandma loved 
Many, many years ago, 

I would rather play with you 

Than with any doll I know! 


& & 


DANNIE B. BUTTON’S 
FOURTH OF JULY 
ADVENTURE 
By Frances S. M. Franks 


Sam T was the morning of a 
4 long-ago Fourth of July 





in the country, and a 
little girl named Judy 
sat on her own farm- 
house doorstep and 
cried and cried and 
cried. The sun was 
shining clear and bright 
and strong. The hired 
man had almost to 
shut one eye when he 
squinted at the place 
where he said the sun was climbing up a 
golden ladder. He said that to make thé 
little girl laugh, but she didn’t even lift her 
head. 

Birds were singing joyfully. The hired man 
told the little girl it sounded to him as if 
they were all singing: 


r 


“We're glad, we’re glad, that cats do not 
have wings, wings, wings, 
We're glad they cannot fly!” 
He said that too to make the little girl laugh, 
but she couldn’t. The cat walked happily 
down the path waving her tail as if she were 
dusting sunbeams with a feathery plume; 
so at least the hired man spoke of it, but the 
little girl didn’t stop crying. Finally that 
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VERSE AND DRAWING BY L. 7. BRIDGMAN 


“Keep it down!” scream the birds in the tippy-top tree. 

“All here in convention are quick to agree 

Such acts must be stopped by our solemn decree! 
Down with the Fourth of July! 


“Such a lot of hiss-booming is proper below 

On the ground where the people with fireworks go, 

But to send those swish-bangers up here—No! No! No! 
Down with your Fourth of July!” 


& & 


good hired man said “Oh, hum!” and fol- 
lowed the cat to the barn. Then away he 
went on the big wagon with the little girl’s 
father and brothers to the hayfield. 

Round the little girl’s neck was a string, 
and on the string was one small brown but- 
ton, the name of which was Dannie B. But- 
ton. When big brother Dan was a little boy 
the button had gone to school with him on a 
brown-and-white checked gingham blouse. 
In those days big brother Dan always had 
perfect history lessons. At school on exami- 
nation days he could answer any question 
that the teacher asked about George Wash- 
ington or Abraham Lincoln or the Fourth of 
July. That was the reason that Judy chose 
Dannie B. Button from her big button 
family to go to the farmers’ picnic that day 
and hear the Governor make a speech. 

Now Dannie B. Button was as hard as 
nails and he didn’t cry a single tear when he 
was told that he could not go to the picnic 
and hear the Governor make a speech. He 
didn’t even turn pale, but stayed as brown 
and sturdy-looking as ever when the farmer 
said, “It will surely rain before night. I am 
sorry, but we must stay at home from the 
picnic to get the hay in.’ 

And the farmer added to Judy as he 
gently pinched her cheek, ‘‘We must make 

hay while the sun shines, sis.”’ 
Judy didn’t like the sound of those words. 

She would rather have heard the band 
play at the picnic. 

Her mother said cheerfully, “We 
shall have to stay at home today, 
for what can’t be cured must 

be endured.” 

Judy didn’t like the sound of 
those words. She would rather 
have heard the band play at 
the picnic. 


The Fourth of July 
ie 
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In the spare bedroom, spread 
out on the spare bed, was 
Judy’s Sunday white dress wv 
with the blue silk sash beside 
it, waiting to go to the picnic; 
and Judy couldn’t go. That 
was why she sat on the steps 
and cried and cried and cried 
that lovely Fourth-of-July 
morning. 

After the hired man went 
away no one seemed to care 
whether she cried or not; so 
after a while Judy wiped her 
eyes and stopped. Truth to 
tell, she couldn’t cry any 
longer; she had cried all her 
tears. Dannie B. Button didn’t 
say a word, but when Judy 
began to wonder what to do 
next there he was at the end 
of the string. 

“Let me tell you something, 
Dannie B. Button,” said Judy 
at last. “It is the Fourth of 
July here as much as it is at 
the picnic, and never mind the Governor! 
You are here and I am here, and I know 
where there are probably five hundred 
Americans ready to sing and listen to 
speeches. You have got to make a Fourth- 
of-July speech. You come with 
me down by the Roadside 
Rock.” 

Dannie B. Button went. He 
couldn’t help himself. About 
half an hour afterward while 
he and the little girl Judy were 
playing beside a huge rock 
across the road from the farm- 
house they heard the sound of 
horses’ feet pounding on the 
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THE JOLLY GIAN 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


Oh, isn’t it jolly to ride on the 
trolley 
With nothing to do and a mind 
that’s at ease? 
And oh, how we pity the folks in 
the city 


As out in the glorious country we’ 


breeze! 


High up in his tower at play with 
his power 
A jolly old Giant is bending his 
back; 
With a twirl and a twist of his 
sinewy wrist 
He sets the car spinning along the 
smooth track. 


Down the slope to the hollow we skim 
like a swallow 
And over the bridge with a clatter 
and roar! 
Then, every nerve tightening, we 
speed like the lightning 
And climb to the crest of the green 
hill once more. 


Humming and singing with merry 
gong ringing, 
Swift as an arrow that twangs 
from the bow, 
Brakes dipping lower, and slower 
and slower, 
We stop in the glen where the 
wild flowers grow. 


Oh, isn’t tt jolly to ride on 
the trolley 
With a mind and a body 
at freedom to play? 
Come, folks in the city, lake 
heed to my ditty, 
And ride with the jolly 
old Giant today! 


highway. The next second two 
black horses went by like the 
wind, dragging the reins along 
the ground. 
At the same moment Judy’s 
“y«, mother and the hired girl ran 
down the path and through the 
gate. Then with Judy they flew 
along the road to sce what had 


The hired man 
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happened. They learned that a neighbor 
and his wife with guests from the city, a 
father and mother and three small daughters, 
had started to drive to the picnic and that 
their horses had run away. No one was hurt. 
The little girls were frightened, however, 
and were crying. 

Judy longed to comfort such forlorn 
strangers; so, when the grown folks went to 
the farmhouse with her mother, she said to 
the little girls, ‘““Won’t you come to the 
Fourth of July at Roadside Rock? This is 
Dannie B. Button, and he is going to make 
the speech. The audience is waiting. Father 
and mother Pink Clover and all their chil- 
dren are there, and Mr. and Mrs. Clover 
White and their children. Grandfather 
Dandelion is there with all his folks, and the 
Buttercup girls are in the center of the 
crowd. The Rock folks and the Stone folks 
and the Pebble families are in their places. 
The only bad-acting ones are the Green- 
apple boys; they keep pushing one another. 
Do ge come!” 

The three little strangers were glad to go 
with Judy. She was the kind of little girl 
that they liked. 

“The Willow Band will play the Star- 
Spangled Banner,” Judy announced as she 
placed Dannie B. Button on a platform of 
rock. “If you three wish to help the band, 
why you just go “Toot-toot-toot-toot, TOOT 
—T-0-0-T’ like this, or ‘Bum-bum-bum’ 
like drums—you know!” 

They did know. Next the band played 
Yankee Doodle and Columbia the Gem of 
the Ocean. Then Dannie B. Button made his 
speech, with help of course from Judy. He 
said such funny things about the Fourth of 
July and about “what it means to us, ladies 
and gentlemen,” that the three little girls 
laughed until they made Judy laugh too, and 
then the speech had to stop because Dannie 
B. Button lost his voice and had to keep still. 

“Please,’”’ begged the biggest little girl, 
“please let me go and tell my mother about 
this fun! P’ll be back in a minute.” 

Sure enough, she came back straightway. 
“Oh,” she exclaimed, “Judy, Judy, you can 
go with us to the picnic! Your mother says 
so, and you are to go and get ready. A boy 
came cross-lots to say that they have caught 
the horses, and father has just come back 
and says another carriage will call for us 
and take us to the picnic. And father says 
he would like to shake hands with Dannie B. 
Button after I told about the speech and 
how Dannie B. says we must stand by the 
country. Now do please hurry!” 

Judy hurried, you may be sure; and when 
she was lifted into the carriage she wore a 
string round her neck and on the string was 
Dannie B. Button. 

“T am so glad Dannie B. Button is going 
to see the Governor and hear him make a 
speech,” Judy said to the biggest little girl. 
‘All my life I have wanted to see a Governor, 
and of course Dannie B. Button feels the 
same way on account of knowing so much 
history.” 

Just then the three little girls in the car- 
riage began to laugh. They put their hands 
over their mouths and rocked and laughed. 
Their father was the Governor. Judy didn’t 
know it until she was seated on the platform 
with the Governor’s family. She couldn’t 
believe it then until the Sunday-school 
superintendent said to all the people, “We 
have with us today the Governor of our 
state,” and the little girls’ father rose to 
speak. 

“Dannie B. Button,” Judy whispered to 
the small brown button when the people 
were clapping their hands after the Cecm- 
nor sat down, “Dannie B., you shook hands 
a while ago with the Governor of our state. 
He said he was glad to 
meet you, and he said 
he hoped you would Ps 
always stand by our h—\ 
country. Yes, sir!” } 

Later, when the a o>. 
speeches were overand =, Wet 
dinner was done, Judy / Fal 
and the Governor’s lit- 
tle girls danced a merry 
jig together while the 
crowds jostled them 
and the band played 
Yankee Doodle! Dan- lie - 
nie B. Button danced 
too. { Ay. 

That evening at the os 
supper table in the >.>: 
farmhouse Dannie B. 
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Button kept still, but Judy told the de- 
lighted family the entire story of his great 
adventure. And that night it rained and 
rained and rained on the roof, but the hay 
was safe in Judy’s father’s huge barn. 
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JIMMY GROVER AND HIS 
SISTER BESS 


By Pringle Barret 


IMMY GROVER was not a bad little 
boy, but he did like to have his own way. 
Sometimes when Bess was playing with 

Jimmy’s wagon you might have thought, 
if you had judged him by the way he acted, 
that he was a very bad little boy indeed. 

About his wagon Jimmy was as fussy as a 
boy can be. He said that he did not want his 
little sister to play with it, because she 
might hurt it. Besides, he wanted to play 
with it himself. As soon as Bess touched the 
wagon Jimmy felt sure that that was the 
one and only thing he wanted to play with. 

Now Jimmy had been over at Dan Hun- 
ter’s house, playing baseball one day. So far 
as anyone could tell by the shouts and 
laughter that came from the vacant lot be- 
hind Dan’s house all the boys had been hav- 
ing a very happy time. Jimmy’s mother 
heard the shouts, and she was glad, for since 
the loss of Taps, Jimmy’s dog, she had been 
afraid that her little boy was going to be sad 
for a long time. 

When the baseball game broke up and 
Jimmy came home he thought that he 
should like to play with his wagon, but he 
couldn’t find it anywhere, and so he was 
angry. 


“Where’s my wagon?” he demanded.” 


“Who’s got my wagon?” He shouted it in 
his loudest voice, so that if little Bess heard 
it she would be afraid. Jimmy’s loudest 
voice was a cross one; it usually made his 
sister come running as hard as she could run 
if she had the wagon. 

But this time no Bess came, and no wagon 
rattled along in Jimmy’s direction. 

“Where’s my wagon?” he called again. 

There was no answer. That made Jimmy 
angrier than ever. He knew that his little 
sister had taken the wagon off somewhere. 
She had no doll carriage that was large 
enough to carry all of her dolls at once, and 
she did like to give them an airing together. 
Jimmy’s wagon was the very thing. She had 
used it many times before. 

Now Jimmy began to think how cross he 
was, and the more he thought about it the 
crosser he became, until by and by he was 
so cross that he couldn’t think at all. He said 
things without thinking. 

“First she lost Taps,’”’ he said, though he 
knew that that was not true. Bess had hardly 
ever played with Taps at all. What probably 
happened was that Jimmy had forgotten to 
feed Taps the night before and that Taps 
had run away. Jimmy had been known to 
forget to feed him more than once. 

“First she lost Taps,” he repeated, “then 
she goes off with my wagon, and most likely 
she’ll lose that too. I wish she would let my 
things alone!” 

And Jimmy stamped his foot angrily and 
looked as foolish as people generally look 
when they are angry. 

He ran to the front gate and looked up 
and down the street. Then suddenly he 
jerked open the gate and ran down the street 
as hard as he could run. He had seen Bess 
with his wagon and all her dolls. 

She stood on the corner with her back 
to him and was talking with the two little 
girls who lived in the next block. They had 
their doll carriages 
with them, but they 
seemed to be inter- 
ested only in some- 
thing that Bess was 
holding in her arms. 
Jimmy could not see 
what it was because 
Bess’s back was to- 
ward him, but he 
thought he knew. 

“One of her dolls 
has the whooping 
cough, I guess,” he 
grunted. “I don’t see 
why girls are always 
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“Won’t he be sur- 


Last week we told you of the sketches that Mr. Andreas Lang, Jr., who takes the part 
of St. Matthew in the Passion Play at Oberammergau, made for us while he was in 
Boston. The first one that we published was a picture of Mr. Lang’s little friend Andrea. 


Here are two of her friends. Mr. Lang says that all three of them are very good children. 


IN A BLUE MOON 
By Claribel Weeks Avery 


When the moon comes up at bedtime 
Through the mountains far away 
It is always golden yellow, 
And the sky is blue or gray. 


But I often hear folk telling 
How the fairy tales come true, 
And the strangest things will happen 
When the moon has turned to blue. 


Do you suppose a blue moon 
Would exactly match the sky? 
Is that why I never see one 
As the months and years go by? 


If I were a bedtime fairy, 
Do you know what I should do? 
I should turn the sky to yellow 
When I turned the moon to blue. 
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prised?” he heard Bess say, and the other 
little girls giggled. 

“Won’t I be surprised, indeed!”’ thought 
Jimmy, and he ran up and jerked the handle 
of the wagon out of Bess’s hand and ran 
away with it. He went so fast that some of 
the dolls were bounced out on the sidewalk. 
They might have been hurt, but Jimmy did 
not care. When he heard the little girls 
crying after him to stop he paid no attention. 
He thought that that was fun. 

With so many dolls in it the wagon was 
heavy and Jimmy could not jolt them all 
out, and so after a while he slowed up. It 
wasn’t so much fun as he had thought it 
would be, anyway. As he turned to close his 
front gate he felt something bump against it, 
and, looking down, he saw there at his feet 
his little curly-haired puppy, Taps! 

“Oh!” said Jimmy joyfully. “Where did 
you come from?” 

Taps wagged his tail and looked in the 
direction of the corner where the little girls 
had stood. Jimmy looked too. He saw a little 
girl walking toward him slowly with her 
head hanging down. It was Bess, and she 
looked as if she were going to cry. She did 
not have any doll or anything else in her 
arms. Taps ran out of the gate to meet her, 
but she paid no attention to him. She walked 
straight by him, straight by Jimmy and 
straight into the house. 

But the little girls whom she had been 
talking to walked straight up to Jimmy’s 
front gate and leaned over the gate and 
looked straight at Jimmy and said, “Jimmy 
Grover, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self! After Bess found your dog and brought 
him back, too!” 

With that the two little girls tossed their 
heads and stuck their noses up and walked 
away. 

Jimmy took Taps in his arms and hugged 
him, and I think that Bess was not the only 
member of the Grover family that felt like 
crying that day. 

At any rate, after supper when the two 
children were going up stairs to bed Jimmy 
said in a whisper, ‘Bess, you can play with 
my wagon all day tomorrow if you want to. 
We'll make believe that it’s an ambulance 
and take all the dolls that I spilled to the 
hospital. I’m sorry I spilled them.” 

Jimmy’s cheeks were very red, and his 
eyes were very big. Bess’s cheeks were red 
too. She hugged her little brother tight round 
the neck and said, “I’d heaps rather have 
the dolls hurt than have Taps lost.’ 

After that Bess played with the wagon 
whenever she liked. 
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SUGAR BOWLS 
By Anne Lloyd 


My mother says her sugar bowl 
Is under brother’s chin, 

But I think that’s a silly place 
To keep the sugar in. 


And when she kissed me yesterday 
She turned me right around 

And said that underneath my curls 
A sugar bowl she found. 


I know her truly sugar bowl 
Is not like that a bit; 
It’s made of silver, for sometimes 


She lets me polish it! 
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STRUCTO Steam Shovel 


No. 110, 2124in. $3.75 
No.112. 144ein. 2.25 
delivered 






STRUCTO 


Hoisting Toys 





At Leading Toy Stores 


Add to the enjoyment of 
“playing in the Sand Pile”. Sand 
Loaders, Steam Shovels, Grab 
Buckets, Cranes, Dur p Trucks, 
etc. work automatically in 
loading, dumping and all oper- 
ations. If your Toy Dealer can’t 
supply you we will send postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 


Makers of “American Flyer” Electric 
and Mechanical Trains 


2223 So. Halsted Street 
CHICAGO 


STRUCTO 
Grab Bucket Crane 


No. 111—21%4 in. $3.75 
No, 52—13 in. 2.25 








Used in the 
Construction of 
“American Flyer” 
Backyard 
Railroads 














For that Jolly 
Beach Party 


| Pack your week-end bag, say goodbye to the 
| hot, noisy city and set out for a day or two 
| of real fun and healthy sport at the lake or 
| sea. And don’t forget to take along your pock- 
et orchestra so there’ll be plenty of good 
music for those who want to dance. If you 
want to be the hit of the party, be ready 
with a Hohner Harmonica— ; 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for hap- 
piness and there’s nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in 
tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today 
and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. 
Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 153 New York City. 








IF YOU WANT 
the latest information 
as to methods of relief 
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a py and successful establishment of 
PERMANENT CURE write for the 

BUFFALO ~ 

NEW YORK Hayes Bulletin Y-231, sent free. 
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WIND FACES 





The winds that blow where none may see 
Four different faces show to me; 


The North wind is a buccaneer 

With long, hooked nose and cruel leer, 
Who sails the main on a pirate ship, 
Pistols ani cutlass at his hip. 


Tranquil, calm, is the wind of the South, 
Like a gentle nun with a sweet, pure mouth 
Singing alone in the cloisters dim. 

(Have you not heard her vesper hymn?) 


A rollicking lad is the Western wind, 
Roaming the world to seek and find 
(Sandaled with faéry shoon his feet)— 
Strange worlds to see, strange folk to meet. 


The East wind is a woman old, 
Shrouded in thick mists 'gainst the cold. 
Weaver of weird, wild spells is she, 
Tears in her eyes continually. 


The winds that others may not see 
These different faces show to me! 
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THE NICK IN THE AXE 
W cede i SMITH went to the woodpile 


to do his part in keeping up the supply 

of wood for the kitchen stove. It was a 
clear, frosty morning; the snow was glistening; 
the ice on the pond was smooth and inviting, 
and Walter's skates had been recently sharp- 
ened. He picked up the axe and swung it 
quickly and impatiently down on a stout beech 
block. Out from the edge of the steel flew a 
small fragment. 

Walter looked at the nick in dismay. He had 
neglected to warm the axe and thus take out 
the frost; zero weather makes steel brittle. 
Walter knew that his father would not tolerate 
a nicked axe round the place; so, being an 
honest boy, he took it to him at once. f 

“That is too bad, Walter,” said Mr. Smith 
patiently. “‘You turn the grindstone, and I'll 
hold the axe.” 

Hour after hour Walter turned away at the 
stone; all the morning he and his father worked 
and again after dinner. Boys passed with their 
skates on their way to the pond, but Walter 
had to grind on. The steel was hard, and at 
night the nick still showed. And the next morn- 
ing, though his arms and shoulders ached, he 
had to turn the grindstone again. Finally about 
noon the axe was in good shape. 

“There, that’s done,” said the father. ““Impa- 
tience doesn’t pay, does it, Walter? What we 
have to do we should do right and in good 
spirit. If we do it in any other way, something 
and sometimes some one gets hurt. That hasty 
blow has delayed you in your wood cutting and 
has made a lot of extra hard work besides, 
without considering that it has spoiled a day 
and a half for me. No wonder the Apostle tells 
us to add self-control and patience to faith and 
courage and knowledge. But, my boy, you are 
lueky you could grind out the result of your 
impatient act. A rash word or deed might 
knock a nick out of your teacher’s respect for 
you or out of a valued friendship or out of some 
other noble relationship in life that could not 
Le so easily mended.” 

It was a lesson that Walter never forgot. In 
after years when his impatient spirit seemed 
likely to gain control over him he remembered 
that weary day and a half spent grinding out 
the nick in the axe. 


So 9 
OLD-FASHIONED LOVERS 


HERE is a charm sometimes in the very 
stiffness and stiltedness of old-time love 
letters, especially when authentic records 
prove that the long-dead lovers truly loved, 
truly married and truly “lived happy ever 
after.” This is how one lovely Mary of more 
than a century ago accepted her Daniel: 


Concord, December 26, 1806. 
Why should I hesitate to acknowledge that Mr. 
White’s professions were accepted as he could wish? 
lo his character I am no stranger: it justifies me in 
confessing that, in the approbation of affectionate 
parents, he will meet that of 


Mary Van Schalkwyck. 


It was in the first month of their engagement 
that Daniel White wrote from Newburyport 
to Mary in Concord: 


I am returned, my dearest love, to my books and 
business—in health, but with little power of applica- 
tion to either. | cannot withdraw my mind from the 
delightful contemplation of the dear object of my 
heart, who inspires and my whole soul, who 
has led all my affections into a most enchanting cap- 
tivity. O my Mary! my inestimably precious and dear 
Mary! permit me this once to pour out my feelings— 
{ never dared to hope in this life for the happiness I 
now feel. I am not romantic; I am solemnly serious; 
and, oh, my lovely friend! lovely in every charm that 
can interest and elevate the heart, it is with a hallowed 
affection I yield to your power—lI feel it is a heavenly 
power calculated to improve my heart and life, to 
animate my devotions and to elevate my eternal hopes. 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Mary, in most of her letters, is quite as 
“solemnly serious’? as Daniel and as full of 
piety and lofty aspirations; but occasionally 
there is a lighter touch, as in one letter written 
during her convalescence from a dangerous 
illness: 

This morning Harriet entered my chamber with a 
kiss and “Cousin, did you hear the stage pass?”’— 
“Yes’”—‘And do you expect a letter?”-—‘‘Not much.” 
Then she drew from her bosom your letter! The most 
welcome visitant I could possibly have received, the 
writer excepted! 

A fit companion to this pretty picture of 
eager sweetheart and teasing cousin is one 
given by a girl friend of the happy young hus- 
band soon after his marriage. Riding homeward 
with a company of acquaintances at the close 
of a business meeting, he dismounted at her 
gate to inquire after her grandmother, pausing 
long enough also to beg some flowers for his 
wife from the garden. The girl hastily gathered 
a bouquet of carnations, sweet peas and myrtle, 
which before riding on to overtake his com- 
panions the devoted Daniel hid in his breast 
under his coat “‘lest the gentlemen should think 
him a goose.” 
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SLEEPING FISH 


ISHES, writes a correspondent, sleep as 

regularly as human beings, but since they 

have no eyelids they do not appear to sleep. 
Most species sleep at night and rest upon the 
bottom, and some kinds even lie upon their 
sides. Fishes are for the most part light sleepers; 
it is difficult to observe them when they are 
asleep, for the least increase in light is likely to 
arouse them. All we know about sleeping fish we 
have learned from a few species in aquariums. 

The common salt-water blackfish, or tautog, 
lies on his side and is such a sound sleeper that 
you can easily watch him in an aquarium, The 
tautog, resting on one side, often has his 
mouth half open, and you can well imagine 
that he is snoring. Another curious thing about 
sleeping fish is that most of them put on night- 
gowns, so to speak. The tautog always dons 
stripes and spots of black when he goes to bed, 
and the common scup, or porgy, which is silvery 
gray when awake and swimming round, goes to 
sleep among the roots of eel grass or seaweeds 
and changes to a striped coat of brown and 
gray that exactly matches his surroundings and 
protects him from his enemies. 

A fish that changes still more when he sleeps 
is the green parrot fish of our southern waters. 
During the day he is clear turquoise green, but 
as soon as he goes to the bottom to rest amon; 
the stones and weeds he fades to dull olive, an 
numerous reddish brown spots and blotches 
appear upon his body, so that it is hard to see 
him among his surroundings. But if a parrot 
fish is placed in an aquarium with a plain green 
bottom, he keeps his coat of green and does 
not change. If a few pebbles or other objects 
are put into the aquarium, a few spots will 
appear upon the fish as he sleeps, and as fast 
as such objects are added more and more 
blotches appear. No one who is unfamiliar with 
the habits of the parrot fish would ever dream 
that the handsome green creature swimming 
round in the water belonged to the same species 
as the dull olive and brown fish resting sound 
asleep among the rocks and weeds on the 
bottom. 
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SECRET LANGUAGES 


LLMOST everyone has had as a child the 
A thrill of learning and speaking some 
variety of “hog Latin’’; that is, the se- 
cret dialects created by adding x ew to the 
familiar words of everyday speech. What we do 
as an amusement of childhood the native tribes 
of Central and East Africa do in utmost serious- 
ness. Mr, Bassett Digby, writing in the Man- 
chester Guardian, tells some curious things 
about the secret languages of the African black 
men, 

The code tongues, he says, have come down 
apparently from the dim beginnings of man. 
Usually they vary from year to year, often 
from village to village, always from race to 
race and from sex to sex. The stern inhibitions 
of tabu have much to do with their existence. 
Certain subjects must not be talked about to 
children or to the uninitiate; nor may certain 
words be used. You must not mention, for ex- 
ample, the dead, certain numbers or fierce 
animals; you must be allusive, not explicit, or 
you must use the secret language. 

Though usages vary, the everyday tongue is 
generally used as the base of the secret lan- 
guages. The inventors add an extra syllable to 
each word as suffix or prefix or insert a conso- 
nant or a group of consonants into the middle of 
words or turn certain syllables backward or 
juggle the words in some other way. What 
makes the talking in code so baffling is that 
there is a new code every year both for men and 
for women, and that each annual code is under- 
stood and talked only by young persons in- 
itiated into its intricacies that particular year. 

Though with a little pertinacity middle-aged 
persons could pick up the code year after year, 
they rarely bother to do so after their youth; 
the excitement of picking up the annual codes 
soon wears off. So persons of the same sex, age 
and neighborhood find themselves able to con- 
verse confidentially with others like themselves. 
Thus in a mixed gathering, say in a West 
African hut, half a dozen extremely confiden- 
tial chats may be proceeding simultaneously 
and in complete safety among a dozen swart 
talkers bawling at the top of their voices. 


A few years ago Njoya, a native ruler in 
the Cameroons, became jealous.of the particu- 
larly good set of secret languages of neighboring 
tribes and invented from French, English and 
German words a code tongue of his own, which 
is reserved for the exclusive use of the ‘‘cab- 
inet’’ and upper administrative officials. The 
interesting thing about this ‘‘state language” 
is that instead of meaning their usual equiva- 
lents the European words have entirely differ- 
ent code significations. ‘‘La mission,” for ex- 
ample, means “to see,’’ and ‘‘franc’’ means 
“the king.’’ “ordnung’’ means ‘‘we’’; ‘‘savant”’ 
means “an egg’’; “lemon’’ means “a hill’’; 
“left” means ‘“which,”’ and “England”’ means 
“‘a head.’’ Njoya is immensely proud of his 
achievement. 


° °9 
“RUSSIAN PEANUTS’”’ 


HE little story about chewing sunflower 

seeds in Russia that appeared in a recent 

issue of The Companion reminded a reader 
of his boyhood days in a small village in 
Nebraska. There as in Russia, he writes, every- 
one ate dried sunflower seeds. Eating sunflower 
seeds was by no means confined to the Russian 
settlers there, though the practice originated in 
Russia. 

Years and years ago a considerable colony 
of what we youngsters of American parentage 
used facetiously to call ‘‘Roosians’’—though 
they were German-Russians, remnants of a 
great body of Germans who migrated to Russia 
and whose descendants later migrated to the 
United States—settled throughout the Middle 
West. Several hundred families lived near my 
home village, and their children attended our 
public schools. One of my first experiences at 
school was being initiated into the mysteries 
of husking ‘‘Roosian peanuts,’’ as we called the 
sunflower seeds—inserting a handful of the 
unshelled seeds into my mouth and cracking 
and hulling them there, spitting out the hulls 
and chewing up the seeds in a sort of continuous 
process. I became an adept and have not lost 
*the art to this day. 

Everyone in the village, even adults, ate 
“Russian peanuts.”’ In fact they were the bane 
of the teachers’ lives, and janitors lost their 
tempers over them, for the brittle husks, which 
were almost like chaff, were hard to sweep from 
those old pine floors. To this day I believe they 
still sell the little sacks of ‘“‘Russian peanuts” 
in that town, but years ago most of us boys 
cultivated our own sunflowers in the back lot. 
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MR. PEASLEE DEFENDS A 
NEIGHBOR 


“wv S'POSE it’s well ’nough for a man to rely 
on Providence for some things,’’ Deacon 
Hyne observed in a tone that showed he 

supposed nothing of the sort, ‘‘but I'd like 

him better if he dusted round and done some 
things for himself and left them things to 

Providence that he hadn’t the power to help or 

hender.”’ 

“Dust round and do what kind of work, f’r 
instance?’ asked Caleb Peaslee. 

“F’r instance, his farm work,”’ replied the 
deacon acidly. ‘‘Gather his cider apples himself 
*stead of waitin’ for a wind to blow 'em off’n the 
trees—same’s Jerry Wilder's doin’.’’ 

“Oh, Jerry Wilder!” said Caleb. “Jerry doos 
sort of look to the weather to favor him in most 
of his undertakin’s; I'll give in to you about 
that. What's he been doin’ now?” 

“It’s his cider apples,’’ said the deacon. ‘I 
went by his orchard this mornin’ on my way 
over here, and his trees were kanging full of 





apples fit only for cider; so I asked him why 
he wasn’t shakin’ 'em off. And he jest canted 
his eye up at the sky and let on he figgered the 
line gale’d be ‘long in a day or so and save him 
shakin’ himself to pieces. It kind of thorned 
me to see the critter so conf’dent,” the deacon 
admitted, ‘‘and I come away ’thout waitin’ to 
hear what other job he had laid by for the 
weather to do f’r him.” 

“That’s jest Jerry’s way,’’ Caleb said after a 
pause. “It ain’t shiftlessness; he’s only sartain 
things’ll come out all right, so he don’t worry 
about ’em.” 

“It’s a shif'less way of doin’, to my way of 
thinkin’,’’ the deacon contended stubbornly. 

“‘Mebbe so—for anybody but Jerry,” agreed 
Caleb with easy tolerance. “The p’int is, it 
works for Jerry; I’m willin’ to allow he'll get a 
gale that'll drop off them apples for him, by 
the looks of the clouds.” 

The deacon after a furtive glance at the 
heavens kept silence. 

“T call to mind one time,’’ Caleb went on, 
“when Jerry bought a cow of Eb Drake and 
give a chattel mortgage for the cow, Jerry not 
havin’ the ready money to pay for her. Drake 
had a sort of hard name for collectin’ debts 
when they fell due, so it stood Jerry in hand to 
be ready to pay when the time come. 


June 5, 1924 


“It was late in the spring ’twixt hay and 
grass, and no money comin’ in steady to Jerry 
except when he worked a day here and there 
between gettin’ his own crops in. He'd got a 
job helpin’ Sam Carter that’d just about 
cleverly take care of his payment due Drake, 
and the night 'fore he was goin’ to start on the 
job he stuck the corner of an axe into his foot 
and laid himself up so he couldn’t take a step. 
His wife was dreadful upsot over it; she 
couldn’t see any way out but that Drake would 
take the cow away from ’em and they’d lose 
what they’d already paid him. But Jerry never 
had any such thought, seemin’ly. 

***Ton’t you fret a mite, Sadie,’ he says, ‘I’m 
laid up for a few days, but there ain’t any rea- 
son why I shouldn't set outdoors, and if I’m 
going to set out there I might as well be shavin’ 
out some axe handles. They sell ready ’nough, 
and by workin’ busy I can get out pretty near 
‘nough to square that payment when it falls 
due. It ain’t but ten dollars anyway.’ 

‘Sadie was hard to persuade, but she helped 
him outdoors and brought him a drawshave 
and some maple wood he had in the shed, and 
between ‘em they rigged him up a shavin’ 
horse, and Jerry fell to work. Well, he'd got a 
good share of enough out to make the payment 
when in working a knurly piece of wood he 
yanked too hard on the drawshave and broke 
it short off at one handle; and of all tools I 
sh’d guess a one-handled drawshave would be 
the nearest useless. He couldn’t get down to the 
blacksmith shop to get it mended, so he left it 
layin’ on the horse. 

“Sadie was all down-hearted again, but 
Jerry cheered her up, told her how many 
handles he'd already got made and made her 
b'lieve axe handles wa’n’t the only things; 
anyways he'd be sure to turn somethin’ up in 
time to pay Drake. So she got over snifflin’ and 
made ready to get dinner on the table. 

“There was a big maple tree in Jerry's side 
yard,—it don’t stand there now for the reason 
I'm goin’ to tell you of,—and he'd been shavin' 
his handles under it to be in the shade. Whilst 
he was eatin’ he he a sort of choppin’ noise 
and asked Sadie what it was. She went to the 
window, and as soon as she got there she 
hollered, ‘Quit that! Quit it this minute and 
go away!’ and then she come back to the table 
and told Jerry. Seems it was the Bascom twins 
out there, and one of 'em had got the broken 
shave and was chippin’ the bark off'n the 
maple tree with it. ‘He’d dug off a piece as 
big as my two hands,’ she says, ‘and no know- 


’ ing how far he'd have gone if I hadn’t ketched 


him!’ 

“Jerry looked anxious, not wantin’ the tree 
sp'iled, and after dinner she took him by the 
arm, and he hobbled out to look. He stopped 
‘fore he got to the tree, it bein’ hard work to 
get along, but Sadie kept on till she got where 
she could see clear round the tree, and she 
r’ported that the bark was all right on the fur 
side. ‘But it’s sort of fanny lookin’ under the 
bark,’ she says, ‘all little nubbles about as big 
as birdshot. I never saw any maple wood like 
that b’fore,’ s’ she. 

‘‘When Jerry heard that he straightened up 
quick ‘and says, ‘Come here and help me over 
to the tree! I want to’see them nubbles!’ So she 
helped him along to the tree, and Jerry run his 
hand over the wood where the bark was gone, 
and then he grinned and sighed contented-like. 

“* ‘Well,’ Sadie says kind of short, ‘what are 
you lookin’ so pleased about?’ 

“ *That tree’s a bird's-eye maple!’ Jerry says. 
‘Wuth fifty dollars sure, mebbe twice that. 
And that pays Drake twice over and some 
b’sides! We'll have to set out another shade 
tree,’ he says. ‘We can’t afford bird’s-eye maple 
to keep the sun off’n us. And just see how things 
work out if you don’t worry,’ he says. 

“Thinkin’ back over that happenin’,’’ con- 
cluded Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘makes me b lieve Jerry’ll 
get his apples shook off if he waits a day or so. 
Them streaky-lookin’ clouds up there makes 
me sure of it.” 
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THE HORSEHAIR BRIDLE 

HEN I was a boy in my teens, writes a 

contributor, my father was elected sheriff 

of the county in which we lived. At that 
time the sheriff fed the prisoners, and my old- 
fashioned mother insisted on giving the ‘‘poor 
boys’’ the same sort of meals she served the 
family,—very good meals indeed,—and I was 
often commissioned to go with the deputy 
sheriff, a one-armed man named Kennedy, to 
help with the baskets of food. In that way I 
became acquainted with many.of the prisoners. 

“T see you ridin’ by today, kid, on a pinto 
pony,” observed Carruthers, a handsome young 
fellow charged with cattle stealing and a 
favorite of the deputy sheriff's. “I didn’t know 
you had one. How'd you like to have a horse- 
hair bridle? I'll make one for you if it’s all right 
with Mr. Kennedy?” 

“T’'ll speak to Sheriff Burns about it,”’ replied 
Kenny flattered. ‘‘How much hair do you 
needa: 

“Quite a bit. Tommy here could rustle it 
round the livery stables. Don’t bother about it, 
though; I was just thinkin’ the kid might like 
it ” 


Carruthers was a ‘“‘trusty’’; his bed was in 
the jail corridor, and he was permitted to saw 
wood for the stove occasionally. Kennedy re- 
garded the man as more unfortunate than 
criminal, a victim perchance of circumstances. 

“Get the hair for him, Tommy,” he said to 
me when we separated for the night. “You've 
been a good boy, and I know you want it.” 
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For a week I procured horsehair of every 
shade and variety,—white, black, yellow,— 
enough to make a dozen bridles. Without 
thinking to mention the matter to my father, I 
delivered the hair, and the following day the 
hands of an expert began to braid the mass. 

The courthouse and jail were in a lot about 
an acre in size, and our house was just outside 
the fence and faced the rear of the jail. I was up 
early one morning and, happening to glance at 
the jail, noticed a hole immediately under the 
roof about the size of a man’s body. I hastily 
notified father, and in half an hour we knew 
that the greatest jail escape of the county had 
occurred. Six prisoners, ranging from'a mur- 
derer to a petty thief, were gone, and worst of 
all a horsehair rope was fastened to the top of 
the steel cage, where the men had cut through 
with a hacksaw. They had gone down the rope. 
Moreover, the big padlock at the front door, 
the only exit for Carruthers, had also been 
sawed, and the genial “trusty” was at large 
with the rest. 

With the exception of Kennedy I felt worse 
over the affair than anyone in town. What could 
I do to atone for my negligence in not speaking 
of the horsehair to my father? 

I saddled my pinto, sneaked my twenty-two 
calibre rifle from the house, and with a self- 
appointed posse of boys started out to scour 
the woods for the missing men. Five of us 
passed the reservoir two miles from town. 
Then, coming to a great wilderness of willows, 
we separated, and I rode straight into them, 
hoping that I should encounter the versatile 
Mr. Carruthers himself. Fortune favored me. 
I saw a stir in the bushes and, slipping from 
my saddle to investigate, discovered my man 
by a brook bathing his feet, which he had blis- 
tered in his flight. With my heart pounding 
wildly, I covered him with my rifle. 

“TI guess you'll have to go back, Mr. Car- 
ruthers,” I said. ‘“‘Kennedy wants you to ex- 
plain a few things. And—and maybe you'll 
finish up that bridle for me.” 

Never was a man more completely surprised. 
Carruthers held up his hands almost gladly. I 
believe he felt relieved to be captured even by a 
boy. “It was a dirty trick, wasn’t it?’”’ he ad- 
mitted as he marched back to jail. ‘“Ringin’ 
you in on this stuff. On the square I’m ashamed 
of myself. Did your father say anything?”’ 

“Not yet,” I replied. “He will, though, when 
he sends you over the road.” 

“T know; I'll get mine all right. And if I do, 
ns, I’m going to make you that bridle after 


But I paid no further attention to him except 
to make him step more briskly. Kennedy and I 
explained things to father, but as all the pris- 
oners were recaptured he eventually forgave us. 

A year after the escape a package came to 
the house, bearing my name, and in it was as 
pretty a braided bridle as you would wish to 
see; it was from Carruthers. 
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THEIR STRANGE PILGRIMAGE 


NE of the extraordinary episodes in the 
“awakening of Japan” is the journey to 
England of Ito and Inouyé, then mere 

lads, but later among the ‘‘elder statesmen’”’ of 
the empire. They went in search of information 
about the Western nations and their navies. 
Sir Henry Lucy in his Diary of a Journalist 
tells the story thus: 

The Foreign Secretary (Inouyé) one day 
told me the romantic story of his early life. 
Born in the Samurai class, he and Ito were 
in the retinue of a certain prince, a hot- 
headed chieftain in revolt against the Tycoon, 
who was paltering with the foreigners, barter- 
ing treaties that opened avenues to the sacred 
soil of Japan. England with its ubiquitous fleet 
was the leading actor in the infamy. The 
young Samurai, putting their heads together, 
devised a little plan. They would go to Eng- 
land, spy out the land, master the secret of its 
naval supremacy, bring it back to Japan, 
straightway create a fleet, and then let Eng- 
land and the United States look out! 

In the guise of common sailors they crossed 
to Shanghai, whence they believed they could 
take p for England. Arrived there, they 
shipped before the mast on board the Pegasus, 
bound for London. They had stowed away a 
sum of fifty dollars, which the wily boat- 
swain determined to make his own. Strange 
games of cards were played in the forecastle in 
which they were invited to join. If they re- 
fused, they were thrashed; if they played, they 
lost their money. When the Pegasus reached 
the London docks their sole stock of money 
was three dollars. As soon as the ship was 
safely moored the crew left her, hurrying off 
home or to other haunts. The runaways had 
nowhere to go and as they discovered, on 
making inspection, nothing to eat. Inouyé 
volunteered to go ashore and buy some food. 
He had no knowledge of prices or the value of 
the yen in foreign parts. Finding a baker’s 
shop open, he entered, took up a loaf and 
placed the three dollars on the counter, ex- 
pecting that the baker would render him full 
change. 

“He swept all three into the till,’ Inouyé 
said, and a tinge of bitter recollection sad- 
dened his smile. 

The rest of the story is part of the history of 
Japan. Brief residence in London convinced 
them of the inviolability of the British naval 
force. Returning home, again working their 
passage as common seamen, they advised 
their prince to give up a hopeless struggle. 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


When in due time under a mikado restored to 
ancient imperial state they became members 
of the government they abandoned all notion 
of conquering England and determined as far 
as possible to imitate her. In a marvellously 
short time they revolutionized the kingdom, 
introduced railways, telegraphs, a postal serv- 
ice, a thorough system of education and finally 
a legislative assembly based on the model of 
the House of Commons. Ito was assassinated 
in Korea. Inouyé lived to see the country he 
had long served stride into the front line of 
nations. 
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TO AN HONORABLE LEG 


READER sends us these amusing verses, 

A which were printed in Youth’s Literary 

Gazette for July, 1833, under the title, 

On the Amputated Leg of the Marquis of 
Anglesey: 


Here rests—and let no saucy knare 
Presume to sneer or laugh 

To learn that mould’ring in the grave 
Is laid a British calf. 

For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole 

Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here too lies a sole. 


And here five little ones repose 
Twin-born with other five 
Unheeded by the brother toes, 
Who all are now alive. 
A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rest here of one Commanding, 
Who, though his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understanding, 


Who when the guns with murder fraught 
_ Poured bullets thick as hail 
Could only in this way be brought 
To give the foe leg bail, 
Who now in England—just as gay 
As in the battle brave— 
Goes to the rout, review or play 
With one foot in the grave! 
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A BASQUE HEART AND SOUL 


ROM the little town near the Spanish 

frontier to the mountain village is not 

more than thirty kilometers, but the motor 
diligence that runs between them takes a 
whole day for the trip—which is not astonish- 
ing, if you consider what an accommodating 
fellow the driver is. To please a passenger, 
says the London Times, he will pull up at what 
he thinks is the finest point of view so that a 
photograph may be taken, and he is flattered 
when the camera is turned on him and his 
diligence. 

He is a Basque heart and soul and grows 
eloquent about the scenery, so wild, so solemn 
on the mountain heights, so smiling and in- 
timate in the valleys. The gardens are full of 
flowers, fruit and vegetables; the meadows 
yield three crops of hay in the season. 

You may learn if you will who lives in the 
gleaming white houses with the brown beams 
and old stone name pilates, for driver and fish- 
wives are willing to talk. They will tell you that 
the Basque country is the most beautiful 
corner of all France; that life is easy for every- 
one there; that there is no poverty at all, and 
that the workman lives as comfortably as the 
man of leisure; that the Basques have large 
families, and their sons and daughters emi- 
grate, though only to earn money and bring it 
back to their own village, where they spend it 
on the land they love. When the people are 
tired of talking they sing old Basque folk songs 
with a lively lilt in every air. The mountains 
are folded in a purple robe; the evening star 
comes out, and from the shore, as the diligence 
nears the town, comes the long swish of the 
Atlantic breakers. The moon appears. 


o 8 
A FACER! 


ERE is a story of the London tube, told 
in the Tatler. A certain man who had 
never considered himself as handsome 

liked to think nevertheless that the lofty ex- 
pression of his face more than compensated 
for any deficiency in beauty. Accordingly, 
going home in the tube one evening, he was 
much gratified to see a man on the seat oppo- 
site him produce a notebook and start sketching 
his face. 

He leaned across to the sketcher and said 
genially, “I see you are an artist, sir.” 

The other smiled. “Oh, in a humble sort of 
way,” he replied. “I design those grotesque 
door knockers.” 

¢ ¢ 


THE STAR TWINKLES 


ERE is a bit of tragedy as well as comedy 
in the story that in the Tapestry of Life 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt tells of a young 

man who after years of poverty and misery 
finally emerged as a poet of the highest order. 
A certain literary duchess who had been greatly 
fascinated by the charm and beauty of his 
verse gave an afternoon tea in his honor. 

Poor fellow, he sat in speechless agony, sur- 
rounded by his admirers, well realizing that as 
the star of the occasion he was expected to 
twinkle at least once during the afternoon. At 
last an inspiration came to him. He started to 
speak, and dead silence fell upon the room. This 
is what he said: 

“Have you n-noticed, d-d-duchess, that this 


year’s pawn tickets are all pink? 
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Don’t have sore feet like Chubby. Geta 
Double duck 
uppers, either brown or white. Good look- 
ing, comfortable, and durable—for sport 


pair of Bronchos today. 


and all-round wear; in men’s, 
boys’ and youths’ sizes. Be sure 
to look for the Big ““C’’ on the sole! 


If your dealer does not carry 
“Bronchos,” write us, stating size. 


Ask for “Broncho” Booklet 





RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Factory—Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 
Boston*—175 Purchase Street 
Chicago— 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia—z25 N. Fourth Street 














BRONCHO 


Look for the name 
on v4 


“Broncho” Moulded Sole 













For Hair 
that just 
won’t stay 
in place 


HEF is an easy way to keep 
boys’ unruly hair in order. 
When you comb it, just stroke on a 
little Stacomb. It makes the wildest 
hair lie smooth—and keeps it that 
way allday. Girls, too, with bobbed 
hair find Stacomb useful. In jars 
and tubes—at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 10-AB 

113 West 18th Street, New York City 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous sam- 
ple tube of Stacomb. 











Book Bargains 

















The following books 
will be supplied at 
special prices for a 
limited time. They 
are cloth bound and 
illustrated. Consider- 
ing present values, 
the books are decided 
bargains, and offer an 
opfortunity to secure 
the best stories by 
writers of reputation at a large saving. 
They will be sent by parcel post at the | 











By Eleanor H. Porter 

THE FLAMING FOREST .  . 2.00 .75 
By James Oliver Curwood | 

THAT YEAR AT LINCOLN HIGH 1.50 .75 | 
By Joseph Gollomb 

THE YOUNG MOOSE HUNTERS 1.60 .75 
ByC A. Stephens 

MAIN STREET « «© «© « & & 
By Sinclair Lewis 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER . .85 .60 | 
By Gene Stratton-Porter } 


prices stated. Regular Our | 
‘rice Price | 

SISTER SUE . . « ° + $2.00 $.75 | 
By Eleanor H. Porter | 
MARY MARIE e e - 2.00 .75 
| 

| 








PERRY MASON COMPANY | 


881 C wealth A . Mass. | 
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Up Pike’s Peak 
On A Bicycle 


That’s going some! A climb of 
14,107 feet. George Flagler, of 
Colorado, has the honor of being 
the first to accomplish this feat. 
And it was on his Iver Johnson— 
of course. 

You may never put your bi- 
cycle to such a test, but you will 
give it pretty hard usage over 
rough roads, at times; and you 
want the best, because it is 
cheapest in the end. It’s good to 
know you can get a bicycle like 
the Iver Johnson—built to stand 
all sorts of hard wear without 
trouble or repairs. 


Built to Last 


Thirty-eight years of experience in bi- 
cycle making is your guarantee of sat- 
isfaction with an Iver Johnson. Bicycle. 
The Juvenile Models (drop-bar) em- 
body exactly the same 
features of superior con- 
struction as the famous 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for 
adults. 

High carbon seamless 
steel tubing; drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set; 
two-point ball bearings, 
reducing fiiction; five coats of enamel, 
hand rubbed, and all nickel plating 
over copper. 

Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson 
Blue, and Maroon; best guaranteed 
equipment. 

These and other features have made 
Iver Johnson Bicycles world-famous for 
beauty, speed, strength, and service- 
ability. 


Write for Free Booklet “B”’ 


Full of just the information you want before 
buying a bicycle. It illustrates and describes 
the various Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls, as well as for men and women—also 
Velocipedes. A postcard will bring a copy to 
you, FREE. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

















THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


easy to assemble and easy to work with, 
but in spite of its simplicity it is sensitive 
and is also much more selective than most 
receivers of the same general kind. 
The necessary parts are as follows: 


Te receiving set illustrated herewith is 


variocoupler. 

variable condenser .0003 to .0004 m.f. 
maximum capacity. (17 to 23 plates.) 
switch arm and six switch points. 
vacuum-tube socket. 

vacuum-tube detector. 

grid condenser, .00025 m.f. capacity. 

grid leak, 1 to 2.5 megohms resistance. 
vacuum-tube-filament rheostat. 

binding posts. 

dials and 2 knobs (if not furnished with the 
variocoupler and variable condenser). 
headset. 

filament supply battery. (“‘A”’ battery.) 
22.5 to 44 volt “B” battery. (Flashlight 
cells.) 

panel. 
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The relations of the component parts are 
clearly indicated in the drawing, and sthe 
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Diagram for ‘ full 
wiring 
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appearance of the front of the panel is indicated 
in the panel layout. No dimensions are given, 
for the dimensions would apply only in case 
specified parts were used, whereas the set may 
be sucessfully assembled from parts of widely 
different types. 

The stationary winding of the variocoupler, 
approximately three and one-half inches in 
diameter, should have fifty turns of wire. The 
rotor, or movable winding, should have about 
thirty-five turns, though it will work with 
fewer. The end (M) of the stator, or fixed 
winding, that is next to the rotor should be 
connected to the nearest switch point and to the 
movable plates of the variable condenser and 
to the positive filament (F+) terminal of the 
vacuum-tube socket. The antenna lead is run 
from the binding post at which the antenna is 
to be connected to the centre of the switch 
arm (L). The five remaining switch points are 
connected to taps brought out from the stator 
winding of the variocoupler, so that various 
numbers of turns may be included betweey L 
and M. If you buy the variocoupler, use the 
“units” taps, which are brought out on the 
winding. If the variocoupler is homemade, you 
should bring out taps from this winding at every 





turn for the first five turns. 






A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT 
RADIO RECEIVER ®D@e@ 


The end (N) of the stator winding opposite 
to the rotor winding is connected to the grid 
leak and grid condenser, and also to the 
stationary plates of the variable condenser. 
If the rotor of the variocoupler is mounted like 
the one shown in the drawing, so that it can be 
turned either way from the position at right 
angles to the stator, you need pay no attention 
to the order in which the terminals of the rotor 
(X,Y) are connected to the circuit. If the rotor 
is so mounted that it can only be turned in one 
direction from the right-angled position, it will 
be necessary to try the set to find out whether 
the connections (X,Y) have been correctly 
made. If the signals are weakened when the 
rotor is turned parallel to the stator winding, 
the connections (X,Y) should be interchanged. 
One terminal of the rotor winding (X) 
goes to the plate post (P) of the vacuum- 
tube socket; the other terminal (Y) goes to 
one of the binding posts marked ‘‘Phones.”’ 
From the other telephone binding post run a 
short connection to the positive (+) “B” 
binding post, and from the negative (—) “B” 
binding post run another short connection to 
the positive (+) ‘‘A’’ binding post. From the 
negative (—) ‘‘A’’ binding post make a connec- 
tion with the binding post for the ground 
connection. 

The only connections now remaining to be 
made are those to the filament posts of the 
vacuum-tube socket. From the positive (+) 
“A” binding post make a connection with one 
post of the filament rheostat, and from the other 
post of the rheostat take a lead to the positive 
filament terminal (I+) on the vacuum-tube 


e 
Co nnect antenna ) 


here 


This is a receiving 
outfit that, given good 
antenna arrangement 
and air conditions, 
will tune in stations a 
thousand miles away 





The assembly drawing, showing the 
arrangement of the various parts 


socket. From the negative filament terminal 
(F—) of the socket make a return connection 
with the negative (—) “A” binding post. 
On connecting the telephone receivers, ‘‘A” 
and ‘‘B” batteries, antenna and ground, the 
receiver is ready for use. 

In using the receiver first set the filament 
rheostat so that the filament is heated to the 
proper brilliancy as described in the directions 
given by the manufacturer of the tube you are 
using. Then place the rotor of the variocoupler 
at right angles to the stator, as shown in the 
drawing. Next place the switch arm on point 
six—the one farthest to the right. Now vary 
the position of the movable plates of the 
condenser slowly from a point where they are 
entirely out from the stationary plates to a 
point where they are entirely within the 
stationary plates. When a signal is heard adjust 
the condenser so as to obtain the maximum 
strength and turn the rotor of the variocoupler 
in such a direction that the signals are increased 
in intensity. The rotor should be turned until 
the signals are as loud as you wish, or until it 
has been turned so far that the signals become 
distorted or you hear a whistle with the signal. 

This whistle will be heard by other listeners 
near you so you should use the receiver carefully 
in order to avoid making it. Even with the 
whistle at its loudest the trouble caused to others 
in the neighborhood is only about one-quarter 
as much with this type of receiver as it is with 
many receivers that are commonly in use. How- 
ever, do not use this fact as an excuse for 
interfering with other listeners. 

If you have trouble from interference, turn 
the switch back toward point one, a point at a 
time, readjusting the position of the condenser 
and the rotor of the variocoupler at each point 
to maintain the signal desired. When the 
switch is on point six the set tunes most 
““broadly’’; that is, it is then easiest to pick up 
a station, but there will be the greatest amount 
of interference. When the switch is moved so 
that fewer turns are in use between L and M 
the set tunes more ‘‘sharply’’; that is, it is more 
difficult to pick up a station, because the set- 
tings of the controls must be made with greater 
care, but there will be the least interference. 
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Politique 
THE PRESIDENTS GAME 
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who will be 
president? 


HE thrill and excitement of 
a real Presidential election — 
Wits are matched to see who 
can obtain the largest electoral 
vote — The whole family joins in 
— and the fun begins. 
POLITIQUE consists of a three- 
colored map of the United States 
showing capitals and electoral vote 
of each state; a deck of 54 ca 
representing the states and pos- 
sessions, and markers to use in 


scoring. 
Easy to learn — Thrilling to 


play. 
Send $1.25 for POLITIQUE 
today. (West of Mississippi River 
da Money refunded if not 


AGENTS WANTED 
You can make money selling 
POLITIQUE in your community. 
Write for attractive proposition. 
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HOME EDUCATIONAL CO 


CONCORD, N.-C 





























our guarantee. Y 
Anyone who csn handle a wrench can attach it, No 
new holes or c! of mechanism. Write le 


Al a 
1013 Raymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 





The ORIGINAL 

: Malted Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 
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Fog 
payments. 








Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


= Freely Lathering 
~as)\Medicinal and Emollient 


DON’T YOU GET TIRED 


of hearing only LOCAL stations on your Crystal Set? 
There’s music on your aerialevery night from stations 
far away. If you want to hear it without buying a 
tube set, WRITE ME TODAY. 


LEON LAMBERT 


510 South Volutsia Wichita, Kansas 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK “a” 


Mfrs.J ohnson’s Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


























ROWBOATS (rrtier Conerbourd Mig. Harboe Springs Mich 
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scratches DAB cA 08 


Pack Absorbine, Jr. in your suit case 
or kit. 

It almost instantly stops the pain, 
dekimamilonandianerdiiaatian 
insect bites. Applied beforehand, it dis- 
courages the activities of these winged 
pests. 

It is soothing, coolingand healingto 
sunburned neck, shoulders and arms. 
You cannot afford to be without such 
relief! 

It is first aid for cuts, bruises, burns, 
sprains and for other emergencies of 
camp life. A few drops suffice in most 
instances. And Absorbine, Jr. is safe 
and of an agreeable odor — easy and 
clean to use. 


At all druggists’, £2.25 ie paw 
’ +» DoStpat 


Liberal trial bott 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
559 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Celebrate **4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


of FIREWORKSOMIY $2 nithinchotae 









prepared 
able you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all req 
ments of law governing sale of 
fireworks. Consists of 2 large 44-ft, 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candies, 12—3 in. 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early ri 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in a 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
price. Order now—don’t wait. Fireworks cannot be 
mailed. Name your express office. We ship same le 
Our booklet of celebration goods free. Send for it 
also. Remittance must Ca saa 
BRAZEL NOVELTY M co. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Fits the hand and helps you to 
throw big wide curves. Get this 
baseball curver and startle the 
other boys by making the ball 
is take surprising shoots. By mail 
t 10c, -3 for 25c with catalog of novelties. 

UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, Dept., 415 Stamford, Conn. 




















mS rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


SG sare 





1 
Buys **"SNGeL MFG. CO. 
LOO dept. SF, 4711 N. Cure St., CHrcago 
Do Your Children Know the History 
of the Flag? 


Send 12c in stamps for the story of 


“OLD GLORY” 
Illustrated 


West Virginia Elks Association Flag Committee 
P.O. Box 361 Charleston, W. Va. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 












Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
9305 Bogue Bidg., 1117 N. Hl. St., indianapolis. 
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@ THE COMPANION RECEIPTS °@ 


and 


HUBARB, with its sweetly-sour appetiz- 
ing flavor, is a dish that is always wel- 
come. We are giving a number of receipts 

that will help the housewife to use it in her 
spring and summer menus. 


ESCALLOPED RHUBARB 


bread crumbs butter 
rhubarb sugar 
cinnamon cream 


Place a layer of bread crumbs in a pudding 
dish and lay small pieces of butter on the 
crumbs; then add a layer of chopped rhubarb. 
Sprinkle sugar on the rhubarb and cinnamon 
on the sugar. Add other layers until the dish is 
filled; use buttered crumbs for the top layer. 
Cover the dish tight and bake it for half an 
hour; then remove the cover and allow the 
pudding to brown. Serve it hot with cream. 


RHUBARB APPLE PIE 


pie pastry apples 
rhubarb sugar 
butter nutmeg 


flour 

Line a pie plate with the pastry and fill it 
with equal parts of chopped rhubarb and 
apples. Add enough sugar to sweeten the dish, 
several small pieces of butter and a little nut- 
meg. Sprinkle flour on the top, add a top crust 
and bake the dish in a moderate oven until the 
apples and the rhubarb are cooked. 


RHUBARB DUMPLINGS 


¥% cupful of flour 14 teaspoonful of baking 
a pinch of salt powder 


sweet milk 1 large tablespoonful of 
cream butter 
rhubarb sugar 


Cook the rhubarb to a thick sauce. Sift to- 
gether the flour, the baking powder and the 
salt; add the butter, and then the milk. Roll the 
pastry out half an inch thick and cut it into 
large rounds. Place two tablespoonfuls of the 
rhubarb sauce in the centre of every round, 
draw the edges of the round together, brush the 
top with milk and sprinkle sugar upon it. Ar- 
range the rounds in a greased baking pan, bake 
them until they are brown and serve them hot 
with plain or with whipped cream. 


RHUBARB TARTLETS 
pie pastry seeded raisins 
rhubarb cream 
sugar 
Line tart pans with the pastry and prick the 
bottom of each lining to prevent blistering. 
Make a sauce of the rhubarb, sweeten it and 
add one quarter cupful of the raisins to every 
cupful of the rhubarb sauce. Cool the sauce, 
then pour it into the pastry linings. Whip the 
cream and place one spoonful of whipped cream 
on the top of every tartlet. 


RHUBARB AND STRAWBERRIES 


5 cupfuls of rhubarb 5 cupfuls of sugar 
83 cupfuls of water 2 pints of strawberries 
Wash and dice the rhubarb and add it to the 
water and sugar. Stew the mixture until it is 
tender; then add the strawberries and scald the 
dish thoroughly without breaking the berries. 
Pour the mixture into sterilized jars and seal 
the jars at once. 


APPLE-RHUBARB-RAISIN SAUCE 
apples rhubarb 
raisins 

Peel and chop an equal quantity of apples 
and of rhubarb, stew them together and add 
one quarter the amount of raisins, which have 
been seeded and chopped. Sweeten the mixture 
and serve it hot or cold. If you wish, cook it 
until it is quite thick; then seal it in jelly tum- 

blers and use it as a filling for sandwiches. 


RHUBARB PUFFS 

1 cupful of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 eggs VY cupful of milk 
1teaspoonfulof flour 

baking powder 1 cupful of chopped rhubarb 

Cream the butter and sugar together and 
beat the eggs. Mix the butter and sugar with 
the eggs, the milk, the baking powder and 
enough flour to make a stiff batter; then add 
the rhubarb. Half-fill well buttered moulds with 
the mixture and steam it for half an hour. Serve 
the puffs hot with any good pudding sauce. 





LADY DAINTY FISH CHOWDER 
a 2-pound fresh haddock salted water 
butter 7 slices of bacon 
1 quart bottle of mill: 2 onions 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 green pepper 
8 cupfuls of cubed potatoes 1 — of 
our 


Skin and bone the fish; then cut it with scis- 


hese receipts are gathered from original sources in America, Europe 
Sia and fae fully red fi po 4 i Sims 


r the supervision of Companion 

sors into small pieces. Cook it in butter in an 
enamel frying pan until it is slightly browned. 
Heat the milk in a double boiler; add the salt 
and then the fish to the boiling milk ten min- 
utes before you add the other ingredients. Be- 
fore the other ingredients are combined fry the 
bacon until it is crisp and then crumble it. Pour 
off some of the fat and fry the onions and the 
pepper, which have been finely chopped. When 
the ingredients are nearly done sprinkle the 
flour so that it is absorbed by the fat and add 
the sizzling hot mixture to the boiling milk in 
the double boiler before putting in the potato 
cubes. If it is stirred briskly, the milk will 
thicken just a trifle and leave no free fat on the 
surface. Add the other ingredients and the po- 
tato cubes, which have been cooked in well- 
salted water until tender and then drained. 
Just before pouring the chowder into serving 
bowls add the crumbled bacon. Frosted lemon 
pie served after the chowder will make a simple 
and delicious luncheon for four persons. 


OREGON RELISH 
1% dozen large, ripe 1 large sweet red pepper 
tomatoes 4 cupful of sugar 
6 large white onions 1 pint of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful each of cloves, salt, cinnamon 
allspice and nutmeg 
Peel the tomatoes and cut them very fine, 
chop the red pepper and onions and mix all the 
ingredients except the vinegar. Boil the dish 
until the onions are tender; then add the vine- 
gar and salt to taste. 


BAKED LAMB CHOPS 


lamb chops water cress 
onion cream 
butter seasoning 
potatoes water 


Place the chops in a baking dish that has 
been rub over with a slice of onion. Add 
enough butter to baste them and a little water 
if it is necessary. Bake the chops for about one 
half hour and then garnish them with riced 
potatoes. To prepare the potatoes boil them 
until they are very tender, add a little water 
cress, finely minced, cream, butter and season- 
ing. Force the mixture through a ricer. 


EGGS WITH SPINACH 
spinach eggs 
cream brown bread 
Let the spinach simmer until it is thoroughly 

cooked. Before serving chop it very fine and mix 
a very little cream into it. Arrange it in a low 
mound on a platter and place poached eggs on 
top. Serve with slices of toasted brown bread. 


OMELET SOUFFLE 


4 eggs vanilla extract 
1 tablespoonful of powdered sugar 

Beat separately the whites of the four eggs 
and the yolks of two. Cut and fold the whites 
into the volks and add the powdered sugar and 
a few drops of vanilla extract. Turn the mixture 
out on a shallow tin or plate and bake it for ten 
or twelve minutes. Serve it immediately on the 
dish in which it was baked. 


TAPIOCA ICE 

1 pint of red raspberry 4 level tablespoonfuls of 

or pineapple juice minute tapioca 

' 2 cupfuls of sliced banana 

1 pint of hot water 4 cupful of coconut 
\4 pint of sugar whipped cream 

Boil the fruit juice, water, sugar and tapioca 
together for fifteen minutes, stirring them con- 
stantly. Pack the mixture in ice. When it is very 
cold add the banana and coconut. Serve the 
dessert in sherbert cups, topping them off with 
whipped cream. 


FRUIT CUSTARD 

canned fruit 2 eggs 
flour 14 cupful of sugar 
1 pint of milk lemon or vanilla 

Put a thick layer of any kind of canned fruit 
in a baking dish and sprinkle a layer of flour on 
top to keep the fruit in place. Then pour over 
the fruit a custard made with the milk, eggs, 
sugar, flour and lemon or vanilla. Bake the 
whole in a moderate oven until the custard is 
set. This dish is delicious with raspberries. 


FRUIT PUFF PUDDING 


1 pint of flour salt 
11% teaspoonfuls of milk 
baking powder strawberries 
sauce 


Mix well the flour, baking powder and salt 


and make it into a soft batter with milk. Put } 


into well-greased cups a spoonful of batter, then 
one of the strawberries or any other fruit, then 
another of batter. Steam or bake the whole for 
twenty minutes and serve it with a sauce. 
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Don’t buy Jar 
Rings blindly 


A western demonstra- 
tion agent introducing 
a lecture on meat can- 
ning made the following 
allusion to jar rings: 


“In buying dress goods you 
inquire from the clerk about 
the color and washability; 
whether it will stain, etc. 
In buying draperies you 
ask about permanency of 
color, etc. In buying food * 
you inquire whether it is 
good, pure, etc. In buying 
fruit jar rings you ask the 
“storekeeper for a box of 
rings’ regardless as_ to 
brand, color, whether they 
will blow out, whether they 
will stand cold pack, etc. 
In other words, you buy 
fruit jar rings blindly.” 


Every home canner should 
look for the bright red car- 
ton in which GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers are packed. It 
is a conspicuous object in 
good grocery, hardware 
and general stores from 
the rock-bound coast of 
Maine to the golden sands 
of San Diego. You can't 
be wrong when you buy 
GOOD LUCK rubbers. 
Always ask for 


GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


They come packed in the case with 
the following well-known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal. Atlas 
GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and 
Schram Acme. If your grocer does 
not keep them send 10 cents for 
sampie dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


we will mail you our book on Cold 
Pack Canning. It contains full in- 
structions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent rec- 
ipes which your family will be sure 
to enjoy. 








Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Co. 


40 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company. T le Youth’s Com- 
panion, Publication Office, Rumford Build- 
ing, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in “advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 

low and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date ering the subscriber’s address on the 
margin of the pape Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the Bubscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION 


T is probably no exaggeration to say that 
constipation is responsible for more of the 
physical misery of mankind than any other 

of the so-called minor ills of the human race. 
A few hints therefore as to some of the means 
of preventing or curing the evil may help to 
promote the well-being of many, both young 
and old. 

In the first place we must disabuse our minds 
of two common errors—first, that the bowels 
ean ever be made to function properly by the 
use of drugs and, second, that constipation can 
be cured by exercise, no matter what kind. If 
all the much-advertised pills, powders and 
potions that promise a cure of constipation 
could be thrown into the sea, it would be bad 
for the fishes, as Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
but good for mankind, for then we should have 
to turn perforce to diet and exercise (including 
massage and hydrotherapy), which are the 
only positively curative measures. As for 
exercise, constipation can be cured by the 
proper kind,—that is, exercise of the abdominal 
muscles,—but exercise that does not strengthen 
those muscles may do more injury than good. 

Many people harm themselves by too con- 
centrated a diet—for example, meat or eggs 
three times a day. The residue after meat is 
digested is neither bulky enough nor stimu- 
lating enough to induce active intestinal con- 
traction. The same objection applies to too 
much starchy food. Vegetables and whole- 
wheat or graham bread or corn-meal bread 
together with some cereal that has not been 
predigested must enter largely into the daily 
diet. At the same time moderation must be 
observed; a person may take in such a large 
bulk of the advertised anticonstipation prep- 
arations as to clog the intestines and so 
produce the very condition that they are sup- 
posed to prevent. Almost all fresh fruits except 
bananas and berries are excellent, and so are 
jams and marmalade, except loganberry jam 
and raspberry jam. Water, cold or hot, should 
be taken in abundance, say in addition to the 
fluid taken with meals a glassful before break- 
fast, a glassful between meals and a glassful at 
bedtime. Coffee is permissible, but tea should 
be taken only in great moderation and should 
not be allowed to draw more than two minutes, 
if as Jong as that. Cream and other fats are 
useful, but milk is not. 

Walking is most beneficial, and all able- 
bodied persons should make a point of walking 
briskly every day of the year. The special 
exercises are those that contract the abdominal 
muscles. Many times a day, when you are 
walking or sitting at the desk or whatever you 
may be doing, you should practice retracting the 
abdominal wall without expanding the chest. 
Other special exercises can devised by any- 
one with a little ingenuity and should be 
observed religiously. Anyone who acts upon 
these suggestions and fails to get some measure 
of relief is in need of medical care. 
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REGINA COMES A CROPPER 
| WANT to hear every word about your 


visit,’’ Lynn Dallas said, sitting down in her 

particular chair before Marcia’s fire. “But 
first and most particularly I want to know all 
about Regina and her boy.” 

‘Regina is a marvel! She runs two clubs and 
her household and keeps up her singing, and 
yet that boy of hers is the finest specimen you 
ever saw—head up, eyes dancing, anything but 
a neglected child! It makes me boiling mad that 
it’ S 80; yet somehow Regina achiev es it.’ 

“She would,” Lynn agreed. ‘‘But what makes 
you so mad? Regina always did achieve things. 
Ww iy else did you expect?” 

I don’t want Regina’s boy to turn out better 
than—Betty Fairfield’s, for instance! It isn’t 
right! Because when it comes to real honest 
loving Betty could beat Regina a hundred to 
one. And yet her laddie isn’t so fine physically 


or intellectually as Regina’s.” 


“Time enough yet,” Lynn replied. ‘I’m will- 
ing to bet on Betty’s boy in the long run. But 
tell me more about Regina. How does she 
manage it?” 

“By training his imagination. She has solved 
all the problems of his childhood, mental, 
moral and physical, by training his imagina- 
tion! It really is wonderful. He’ll amuse himself 
for hours with two sticks and an empty spool— 
Regina doesn’t believe in playthings; she thinks 
they destroy a child’s constructive ability. 
Now what’s the matter with it all, Lynn? 
What makes me so mad?” 

“That’s easy. It’s Regina’s cocksureness. It 
always was like a red rag to a bull to you, my 
dear. As for the boy, if there is to be any 
trouble, I should say it might be owing to too 
restricted a diet.” 

“I wonder!” Marcia cried hopefully. 

“You heathen! Aren’t you ashamed!” 

“But I don’t want anything to happen to the 
boy!” Marcia protested. “It’s only—oh, I do 
wish something might happen to Regina to 
make her realize that she’s as fallible as the 
rest of us!” 

The talk drifted from Regina after that. And 
it was nearly a year before Marcia saw her 
again. Once more Lynn came over to hear the 
news. Marcia’s eyes were dancing. 

“Lynn, it’s happened!” she cried trium- 
phantly. “Regina is up against it just like any 
poor, human, ungifted mother! Your ‘restricted 
diet’ is right. He’s only three, but his imagina- 
tion has got beyond her control. You see, what- 
ever Regina is, her boy is perfectly human and 
therefore erring at times. He has, moreover, a 
stiff will of his own. And Regina can’t find any 
way to punish him, because he turns everything 
into a game! She shuts him in a closet—he’s a 
bear in a cave! She gives him bread and milk 
only—he’s on a desert island! She puts him to 
bed—he’s a woodchuck in a hole! And so on.” 

‘Marcia, you don’t mean it!’’ 

“I do mean it! Regina looked perfectly 
helpless.” 

And then the two laughed till they cried. 
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THE COINCIDENCE OF THE VASES 
Mi persons can remember at least one 


startling coincidence in their experience. 

The elder J. Pierpont Morgan liked to 
tell of one lucky encounter he had while he was 
seeking a pair of vases. to complete a set of 
Sévres table decorations on which he had set 
his heart. Collectors had been ransacking 
Europe for them in Mr. Morgan’s behalf, and 
then one stormy night—as Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman tells the story in From Pinafores to 
Politics—he arrived in London from Liverpool, 
having come from America without warning 
the servants when to expect him. 

As he ran up the steps and put his latch key 
to the door a shivering figure in the vestibule 
drew two vases from under a torn coat and 
murmured, “I’ve been going from house to 
house all day; won’t you buy these, sir? My 
children are starving.” 

The light from the half-opened door fell on 
what seemed to be porcelain from the famous 
set. While the man waited Mr. Morgan rushed 
upstairs to compare marks. They seemed the 
same, but it wasn’t possible! 

‘‘How much do you want for them?”’ he de- 
manded when he came down. 

The man asked a small price, took the money 
and melted away into the night. 

The next day all the London connoisseurs 
were at Morgan’s house, exclaiming, “It’s im- 
possible but true!” 

The vases matched, and the set was priceless. 

“T wasn’t expected in London,” said Mr. 
Morgan. ‘‘The man didn’t know what Sévres 
was worth. I never could trace him. How did it 
happen? Out of all London to come to my 
house and at that moment!” 
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A ROBIN IN THE CHOIR 


ROBIN—the English robin, it should be 
said, is a different bird from the American 
robin—has joined the choir of St. John’s 

Church at Glastonbury, England. People knew 
that he had built his nest somewhere in the roof 
of the church, but they were genuinely aston- 
ished when one evening as the violins began to 
play the opening bars of the Messiah the little 
bird started to sing. With only a few breaks for 
rest, says a writer in the Country Life, he con- 
tinued to sing beautifully during the whole of 
the two hours’ performance. 

That is the second grand sacred concert 
which he has honored with his presence and 
song, for recently he sang constantly through 
the Crucifixion and enjoyed helping. Beautiful 
as the string music is in those two oratorios, the 
finer and sweeter notes of the robin could 
heard above it all and made it sound almost 
heavy and common by contrast. 


os 


A HELPFUL PORTER 


T was the new porter’s first day on duty ata 
busy junction in Scotland. He had been in- 
structed, says the Tatler, to shout on the 
arrival of each train, ‘“‘Car-stairs, change here 
for Edinburgh,”’ but on the arrival of the first 
train he became so agitated that he forgot his 
words and raced down the platform shouting: 

‘‘Change here for whaur ye gaun. A’ you in 
there for here come oot.” 
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The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Companion will gladly 
send to parents or others requesting it the catalogue of any Academy, 


Seminary, Military School, 


Business Col 


. Art, Scientific, Music or 


Normal School, College or University. 
If you wish definite information and advice concerning a school please give 


age, whether Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional School is desired, 


and something of previous training and future ambitions. 





TUTE ee 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fo 


ys and girls for’college and for useful, well rounded lives 


Large endgvement nt spend 7S aly eauipped plant. Athlctics carefully supervised. Strong depart- 


ments in M 
EAR 


CW. AMBLIN, heme Box H-25, fonom, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 











Sateen School of Business 


Standardized, College grade courses, 
time-tested methods of instruction, 
personal help and vocational service 


University, College and High School students may save a year 
of time in their for a ee eae 
tman for a course of productive, resultful training in 

counting, Business empoos poy Civil Service or 
studies. New students enroll and begin work at aon oe 
week day and continue their studies without interruption until 
completed. (No vacation.) 

If you want to e self to earn more than double the 
salary you would be paid without Eastman special training, 
write for our illustrated prospectus. Address: 


Eastman School of Business 





A eee s athool Ay’ 
— a 
igh’ school 


grea tes. I courses for 
graduates. Ini 
aration. Accredited. ted. Must, 
Manual Training, Business. 
Near the iite Beary 
Every winter and sui 
Gymnasium. acre. ath etic 
id. Modern buildings. 


The School for Younger Boys 
ugh prepares ration for leading 
schools. - 
ings. All the “sivanta es of 


supervision. 
Low rates. Catalogs 0 on request. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON 
Headmaster 
66 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 























Box 104, Poughkeepsie, New York 
‘White Mountain 


Ogont§ camp for Girts 
A Glorious Summer Playground 


300 acres of lake and mountains near Lisbon, 
N.H. Canoeing, aquaplaning, dancing, tennis, 
golf, hockey, basketball. Horses owned by the 
camp ready for a canter any time. (No extra 
chargefor riding.) Artsandcrafts. Delightfully 
cozy cabins with electric lights. Hot and cold 
showers. Owned and conducted by the Ogontz 
School. For booklet, address 


Ogontz School Rydal, Pa. 














CAMP ALLEGRO, Silver Lake, N.H., For Girls 

Lenieeh & » ait ils. Last year’s enrollment from fifteen 
es. are eager for oe adventure of the trail, 

the. by and canoe trip nag waters. All camp ac- 

tivities 3 available “The. athlet: c interests are balanced by 
music, art and rhyt! eosin Me seremih Season. 

MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS Forest Hills, N. Y. 


WYODA CAMP 5:6 


New bungalows, electric light, riding, rifle biaiiiee crafts. 





WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Zunior College. High 
ool. ade Schoo 
Fully Aquemmee. Gopananent Super- 
vision. R. O. T. C,  50-acre Cam aaa. 

Le 


Large um with Swimming 

43 miles Ley Kansas City. Catalog 
COL. S. SELLE SUPT. 

Box Y » Mo. 












ese Many years, the remark- 
record of its juates has caused 

Peirce School to be known as “The Alma. 

Bieter of os Business Men." 


er Schoo 
Beptember 2. Write for 60th Year Book. 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


OHIO tnstirure 
INSTITUTE 
a aaaey years of success in edu- 
Organization—Coll ratory and 
academic. Si Small po oy Tower school 
for younger boys. 
Athletics—G ym nasium. Swimming 
pool. Systematic instruction. 
Location—Suburban. 1000 ft. elevation. 








athletics, trips. Personal supervision. Write for catalogue. 
MR. MRS. HARVEY NEWCOMER A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 
Lowerre Summit P: mkers, New York Box 94, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE PINES 
a ‘ON, MASSACHUSETTS a Ly from Boston. A School for Girls. College pre- 
Courses in ing and eo ee playing with and advanced courses. Music, Art, Household 
MR. F. ADDISON RTER and courses. Ans J Ceri —_ to 
MRS. LAURA HUXTABLE PORTER habits of study, but to each gi sha 8 health and ie. 
Address Secretary, 512 Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Princi 





WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


94th First year college and college sis 
Branc “ot B Blanche) Le a — Piano Cul 
ural co icatio! ig nee Six buildings. 
Beautiful eat campus name athletic field. $425. Cat 

Orlando K. Hollister, Litt.D., Pres., Portland, Me. 


BLAIR 


A College'Pre aratory School for Boys 
Founded 1848. Imposing build ings, fully cautioned. T Thor- 
ough instruction. Lower School for younger tose Endowed. 
bd TF ‘or catalog. a" C, SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box Y, Blairstown, 





HOWARD SEMINARY 
A : nee .- he ae England country school for girls. 42nd 


es from Boston. 
Preparation for colle e with eeietrocnor er ome 


for college ions. Extensive ae 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE WwW. EM IN, Princi, = 
12 Howard Street West Bridgewater, Mame: 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ted on a campus of oe acres adeiphia. the Susque- 


Locat 
hanna, between 

Emphasis on J Board Entrance Examinations 
Single roo rooms. Fireproof buildings. iw Athletics. Rate 


1100. Catal 
MURRAY Y PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director, Port Deposit, Md. 








Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys. 
Military Efficiency. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


vi RGINIA COLLEGE 


x Girls and Young Women 
In te Valley of Virginia, Elective, wig onl Oy — Cotes. 
n. Home Econom! ournalism. 
Marrin P. Hann 1s, President. MRs. GENTRUDS Ta HARRIS 
BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, Box L, Roanoke, Va. 





WILLISTON 


An endowed school for ry whose parents desire the best. 


= = = ane age 3 OM cost. Preparation 
for all co! re 
Address ess ARCHIBALD V, 'GALBRA RAL Principal, 














I can teach you tospeak normally, 
Send for free booklet telling how, 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 

ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Beechwood School (Inc.) psnkintown 


For YOUNG WOMEN. A Cultural J. Practical Schoel Shoat “sue 
= of » ears fom og and Coteve Departments; 
usic; See- 


ome Economics, 
Fetaryaniy G Gymnastics, Norm rmat Kinde arten. Swimm 
pool. Pipe organ, gymnasium. Address 


hwood Sch 
THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 
1305 Seventeenth S ee oy 
Boarding and Day Schrock fort Girls. Courses —y a4  — 
to College. Special Attention to ao Dramatic work. 
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STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI of 2500 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Booklet on request. 








27-29 Gainsboro St., BOSTON 
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A MAIL-ORDER NAVY 


FTER the revolution of 1889 in which the 
Brazilians overthrew their imperial 
government and formed a_ republic 

President Peixotto realized the: need of Brazil 
for a navy to patrol the northern coast cities, 
which might possibly secede. Warships were 
not for sale in the open pg it would take 
months to build one, and so he resorted to the 
expedient of ordering one for immediate deliv- 
ery from an American firm. Mr. Charles R. 
Flint, who was a member of the firm, tells the 
story of the unusual order in his book, Mem- 
ories of an Active Life, and of his efforts to 
strike a good bargain for his client. 

When I came to Mr. Huntington in search 
of a steamship to transform into a cruiser for 
the Republic of Brazil, Mr. Flint writes, I told 
= great ship owner simply that I wanted a 
oat. 

‘What do you want a boat for?” he asked. 

“Well,” I replied, “‘I have been boating all 
my life. You build them, and I want one.” 

“Which one?” he asked, instantly divining 


that I did not want him to build a pleasure | 


craft. 
“My choice,”’ I answered. 


He told his secretary to give me a list of | 
steamers, and, looking them over, I inquired | 


about prices. Mr. Huntington knew that I did 


not want the vessel for myself, and he probably | 


suspected that I was acting for a government. 
If he could have confirmed the suspicion, he 
would have run up the price, but I parried all 
his efforts to discover the eventual owner. 
Then he asked: 

“Will you agree not to run this vessel in 
opposition to the Brazil Line?” 

“*Yes,”’ I replied. 

“Will you agree not to run this vessel in 
opposition to the Morgan Line?” 

Again I answered “yes.” 

“Will you agree not to run this vessel in 
opposition to the Pacific Mail?” 

That was a catch question. The Pacific Mail 
ran to many points, and if I had told him that 
the vessel would not be run in opposition to it, 
he would have known at once that I wanted 
her for a government and would have tacked 
about two hundred thousand dollars on to the 
price. So I answered: 

“No, I will not agree not to run in opposition 
to the Pacific Mail.” 

hereupon Mr. Huntington concluded that 
I really wanted the vessel for a commercial 
purpose and told me I might have my choice 
for six hundred thousand dollars. I wrote him 
a check to bind the bargain and chose a steamer 
of six thousand tons displacement, named El 
Cid, which President Peixotto afterwards re- 
christened the Nictheroy. 

There was no time to lose. I worked night 
and day, using my yacht as an office. I ordered 
munitions from Hotchkiss of Paris and Arm- 
strong of England and a torpedo boat from 
Yarrow. I bought all the high-power guns and 
projectiles that could be found anywhere for 
sale, and that were suitable for the new navy. 
I opened negotiations with Zalinski, the in- 
ventor, for, his dynamite gun. Knowing that 
he had the only dynamite guns in the world, 
he tried to sell me three for one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. I wanted only one 
gun. There was a hitch. I had no time for 
leisurely discussion. Among other things I had 
to get to Chicago. Zalinski’s agent and my law- 


yer went to the train with me. When the con- | 


ductor shouted ‘All aboard’’ we were still far 
from agreement. I stood on the back platform. 
As the train moved out the agent and the law- 
yer trotted alongside, and as we began to pull 
away from them the last words I heard were: 

‘Yes, we will sell you one gun for seventy 
thousand dollars.” 


og 


BRIGHT, BUT SLOW 


"Tite inhabitants of the New Forest, one of 
the few woodland regions left in England, 
are truly Arcadians. The English novelist 
Mr. H. A. Vachell, who lives there, writes in 
Fellow Travelers. that there are men and 
women there who have never been so far from 
home as Southampton, the principal city of the 
county. During the war one of the ancients 
asked Mr. Vachell, ‘‘Whatever are we goin’ to 
do wi’ the Frenches when we've beaten un?” 
He believed England was fighting the heredi- 
tary enemy! 

Mr. Vachell tells another story. An old man 
was asked whether he had ever been to London. 

“Aye, that I has,” he piped up cheerily. 
‘They comes to me an’ asks me to farm part of 
what they calls a deppitation. ‘Lard love ’ee,’ I 
says, ‘I ain’t got no closes fit for Lunnon 
town,’ I says. ‘Nev er you mind,’ says they; ‘do 
*ee come along wi’ us.’ An’ I did. 

‘Well, we all marches so grand an’ gay down 
that there street they calls Regency Street, 
when all of a sudden-like a gert, red-faced man 
atop of a bus yells out: ‘Halt!’ Course we 
halted, and then he says: ‘How in blazes do 
they keep the crows aff the wheat when you 
fellers come to town?’ 

“We was ondeniably down-scrambled, we 
was; but a very notable answer blowed into my 
yed just a fortnight afterwards. "Twas in 
November when we was marchin’ down that 
there Regency Street, an’ in November there 
be no wheat to keep crows aff!” 
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A Browne for Vacation 


Vacation’s almost here. “Think of the 
fun you're going to have—and the fun 
you're going to keep if you have a camera. 


Any Brownie 1s easy to use—whether 
it’s box type or folding. Look one over 
at your Kodak dealer’s and see for your- 


self. You'll get good pictures from the 
first. 


Brownie cameras $2.00 up 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., re kedet cir 
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To Be a Winner 
In Everything You Do seamen tag 


For 17 years he coached the crews of 


. E — : Columbia University. He is now a mem- CLEANS 
Coaches of winning crews know that Good ber. of the conching etaff of the Univesity TEETH THE 


Teeth help win races. fP lvania. 
p of Pennsylvania RIGHT WAY 
The boy who wins in his play or work cares 


for his teeth regularly—brushes them after Washes nd [dlishes 


every meal—and does it the right way. rae Pevatcn 





Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe to 
use—it contains no grit and no harmful drugs 
—and every fellow likes the taste. 





You can use Colgate’s all your life 
without injuring, in the slighest 
degree, the precious enamel of 
your teeth. Large tube 25c. A 
tube for every member of the 
family is a sound investment in 
sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 New York City If your wisdom teeth could talk, 


they’d say, “Usr Concate’s ” 





in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 





